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CLARENCE   W.   HALL,  Editor 


As  THESE  LINES  are  being  written, 
the  whole  world  is  going  just  a  bit  wacky 
with  delight.  V-J  Day  has  just  been  an- 
nounced, and  down  in 
V-/  Jyay  ...  the  streets  below  our 
And  After  office     in     Philadelphia 

there  are  hilarious  go- 
ings-on which  make  concentration  at  a 
typewriter  a  difficult  task.  Were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  a  deadline  hovers  threatening- 
ly, we  would  probably  grab  a  tin  horn  and 
a  barrel  of  confetti  and  go  forth  to  mingle 
with  the  merrymakers.  For  this  is  a  daj^ 
for  the  historians. 

The  radio  is  blaring  out  descriptions  of 
the  celebration  from  points  all  over  the 
world.  And  we  can  picture  many  of  you — 
in  military  and  navy  installations  far  and 
near— ^greeting  the  big  news  according  to 
your  temperament  and  habits  of  reaction. 
Some  of  you,  like  your  loved  ones  at  home, 
have  engaged  in  fervent  prayers  of  thanks 
to  the  Heavenly  Father  for  bringing  to  an 
end — a  victorious  end — the  long  struggle 
that  has  upset  your  private  world  and  per- 
haps left  you  with  scars  that  will  be  a  long 
time  healing.  Others  of  you  have  let  your 
joy  cut  loose  in  more  hilarious  ways. 

But  however  we  have  reacted,  all  of  us 
are  at  this  moment  on  a  high  peak  of  jubi- 
lation. The  end  came  suddenly,  much  more 
so  than  most  of  us  amateur  strategists  had 
figured.  And  it  has  left  us  breathless  with 
the  promise  of  early  release  from  the  serv- 
ice and  a  return  to  the  ways  of  peace  and 
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the    ones    you    love    and    who    love    you. 

By  the  time  this  issue  reaches  you,  how- 
ever, some  of  that  jubilation  will  have  worn 
off,  and  the  long  weeks  of  waiting  to  "get 
out"  will  have  set  in.  Perhaps  this  will  find 
you  a  little  bitter  that  demobilization  has 
not  worked  faster.  Or  maybe  3^ou  are  deep 
in  the  pit  of  boredom,  or  of  cynicism,  or  of 
worry  as  to  how  the  folks  at  home  will 
receive  you.  The  business  of  making  a  liv- 
ing as  a  civilian  is  something  that  may  be 
troubling  you.  Perhaps  you  suspended,  for 
the  duration,  all  serious  thinking  as  to  your 
future. 

But  now,  with  your  period  of  service  in 
the  armed  forces  coming  rapidly  to  a  close, 
the  harsh  realities  crowd  in  and  demand 
attention.  You  have  more  than  a  sneaking 
notion  that  your  personal  reconversion  to 
civilian  life  may  be  more  of  a  problem  than 
you  feared. 

Well,  there's  no  use  dodging  the  issue. 
Readjustment  zmll  be  difficult  for  many  of 
you.  Not  that  you  have  changed,  or  that  the 
folks  at  home  will  be  specially  difficult,  or 
any  of  the  other  things  that  some  crackpot 
psychiatrists  and  professional  viewers-with- 
alarm  have  described.  A  great  deal  of  that 
stuff",  as  you  know,  is  so  much  hokum.  The 
so-called  "abnormalities"  scheduled  to  show 
up  in  many  returning  service  men  and 
women  have,  in  our  opinion,  been  vastly 
overplayed. 

Your  problems  are  simply  those  of  any 
person  who  has  been  separated  a  long  while 
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from  familiar  wa3's  and  tasks.  And  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  good  horse-sense  to 
give  your  thinking  equilibrium  and  your 
footsteps  firm  direction,  you  will  make  the 
transition  without  difficulty.  Of  that  we 
are  sure. 

To  aid  you  here,  this  magazine  is  at  your 
service — in  peace  as  in  war.  Though  the 
quick  close-out  of  war  caught  us  a  trifle 
off  balance,  as  it  did  you,  we  are  getting 
back  into  stride  with  a  series  of  articles 
and  features  that  will  stress  the  art  of  re- 
converting from  GI  to  civilian.  Past  issues, 
of  course,  have  been  emphasizing  this  some- 
what— as  witness  our  "Jobs  for  GIs"  and 
similiar  pieces  for  which  you  have  ex- 
pressed appreciation.  But  this  kind  of  thing 

;      will  be  promptly  expanded  in  forthcoming 

'      issues. 

Just  as  for  three  years  we  have  worked 
out  our   GI   problems   together,   we'll   now 

.      concentrate,  with  the   same  unanimity  and 

I      mutual  helpfulness,  on  those  that  may  beset 
us  in  the  months  immediately  ahead. 

I      Since      the      last      installment      of 

"Link   Lines"    appeared,   written   from   the 

Philippines  after  crossing  the  Pacific  in  a 

I  troopship,     your     editor 

I      An  Editor's  has  been  doing  quite  a 

'      Orientation  bit  of  gadding  about  in 

j  the    combat    areas.    We 

I      arrived    back    in    the    United    States    just 

[      three    days   before   the   Japanese    sued   for 

j      peace,     having     devoted     three     and     half 

!      months  to  some  pretty  hectic  travels  as  a 

war  correspondent. 

Our  journey  took  us  from  San  Francisco 
!  to  New  Guinea,  Manila,  Borneo,  Northern 
I  Luzon,  Guam,  Okinawa,  Iwo  Jima,  Saipan, 
China,  Burma,  India,  Iran,  Egypt  and 
North  Africa.  Approximately  10,000  miles 
were  by  ship,  and  another  20,000  miles  or 
so  were  reeled  off  via  plane. 

We  announced  at  the  beginning  that  we 
were  off  on  this  jaunt  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  orientation.   We  wanted  to   spend 


time  with  you  in  your  outfits,  see  your 
problems  up  close,  experience  some  of  the 
things  you  were  experiencing,  and  learn 
from  you  at  first  hand  how  we  might  bet- 
ter gear  this  magazine  into  your  needs  and 
desires.  We  had  the  notion  that  editing  a 
journal  such  as  this  from  an  office  in  the 
States  smacked  too  much  of  an  "ivory 
tower"  operation. 

Don't  get  us  wrong.  We  had  no  morbid 
curiosity  about  war.  We  had  no  mock- 
heroic  notion  of  sticking  our  neck  out  just 
so  we  miight  brag  about  it  afterward — 
providing  the  neck  remained  all  in  one 
piece.  It  was  simply  a  case  of  realizing  that, 
to  serve  you  best,  we  must  view  you  and 
your  problems  close  up  and  at  first  hand. 

We  needed  to  know,  by  personal  experi- 
ence, how  a  man  feels  under  fire.  We  needed 
to  know  something  of  the  heart-clutching 
fear  that  grips  a  man's  vitals  when  it  seems 
the  chips  are  down.  Something  of  the  lone- 
liness and  homesickness  and  utter  weari- 
ness and  monotony  that  comprise  so  large 
a  portion  of  a  man's  wartime  living.  Some- 
thing of  the  bafflement  and  grief  that  seizes 
a  fellow  when  he  sees  his  buddy  disappear 
into  the  mystery  of  death.  Something  of 
the  temptations  and  questionings  and  im- 
pulses that  no  "homefront  commando"  can 
know. 

You  don't  get  that  kind  of  thing  from 
reading  about  it  in  the  papers,  or  from 
correspondence,  or  over  the  radio.  It  must 
be  experienced  first-hand. 

The  PRINCIPAL  PROFIT  accruing 
from  our  tour  of  the  areas  mentioned  was 
the  contacts  we  had  with  many  of  you  in    j 

the  far  places  of  the 
The  Link's  war  zones.  Without  go- 

Omnipresence        i"g      on      any      special 

search  for  them,  we 
found  Link  readers  everywhere — and  in 
amazing  quantities  and  expressing  what 
amounted  to,  to  us,  to  almost  embarrassing 
enthusiasm   for   the   magazine.    Of    course, 
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what  with  our  habit  of  sending-  forth  a 
half  million  copies  of  this  journal  monthly, 
we  had  suspected  that  there  might  be  a  few 
here  and  there  who  read  it  regularly.  But 
it  seemed  that  everywhere  we  went  we  saw 
The  Link,  from  the  remote  bases  and 
stations  scattered  through  China  and  India 
and  North  Africa  to  the  forward  areas 
and  frontline  positions. 

For  instance :  On  the  evening  of  the  first 
day  of  the  invasion  of  Borneo,  a  group  of 
us  correspondents  returned  to  an  LST  to 
beg  a  hot  cup  of  coffee,  were  led  into  the 
ward  room  and  there,  lolling  about  after 
the  strenuous  day  of  unloading  lethal  stuff 
on  "White  Beach,"  were  a  half  dozen 
sailors  with  copies  of  the  April  issue  in 
their  hands,  vigorously  discussing  T/5 
Lionel   Scott's  article,   "Speaking  of  Sex." 

Elsewhere  we  came  across  copies  in  every 
conceivable  place  inhabited  by  soldiers  and 
sailors — on  beaches  and  in  foxholes,  in  tents 
and  day  rooms  and  jeeps  and  weapons,  car- 
riers and  tanks.  We  saw  a  soldier  of  the 
37th  Division  reading  its  as  he  plodded 
along  the  side  of  Highway  5,  moving  up  to 
the  lines ;  another  was  leafing  through  its 
pages  while  lying  prone  under  a  trailor 
parked  beside  a  road  outside  Manila ;  we 
saw  another  whiling  away  the  hours  with 
it  on  a  dock  at  Corregidor,  and  yet  another 
reading  it  while  taking  a  rest  in  a  former 
Jap  cave  on  Okinawa.  It  was  in  the  briefing 
room  at  the  Karachi,  India,  airport;  stuck 
up  in  a  niche  in  the  pilots'  compartment  of 
a  C-46  on  the  hop  over  the  "Hump";  on 
the  seat  of  a  jeep  at  Guam;  lying  on  the 
counter  of  a  transient  mess  in  the  Azores. 
We  even  came  across  it  on  the  sidewalk  in 
Cairo — ^being  hawked  by  an  unauthorized 
Arab  vender,  with  other  magazines  sal- 
vaged by  the  Arab  vender,  at  ten  piastres 
per  cop3' ! 

After  a  few  such  experiences  as  these — 
multiplied  a  thousand  times  over — one  be- 
gins to  get  the  feeling  that  thiis  magazine 
is  sort  of  omnipresent. 


And  not  only  was  The  Link  in 
evidence  everywhere  overseas,  but  we 
found  ourselves  constantly  bumping  into 
members  and  units  of 
SMCL  Units  the       SMCL       where- 

Everywhere  .  .  .  ever  we  traveled. 
Almost  the  first  man 
we  saw  after  debarking  at  Hollandia,  New 
Guinea,  was  a  sailor  from  whose  key  chain 
dangled  an  SMCL  insigne.  He  turned  out  M 
to  be  George  Tells,  CSK,  of  First  Presby-  ^ 
terian  Church,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  when 
we  accosted  him  he  pulled  out  his  mem- 
bership card  and  told  us  proudly  of  having 
organized  a  number  of  SMCL  units  here 
and  in  the  States.  There  being  no  chaplain 
with  the  advance  outfit  with  which  he  came 
to  New  Guinea,  he  got  permission  to  act 
as  temporary  chaplain  and  welfare  officer, 
until  Chaplain  L.  B.  Helt  arrived. 

Two  chaplains  at  Hollandia  who  were 
showing  special  vision  and  energy  for  the 
League  were  T.  Russell  Nunan  (Presb., 
US)    and   Scott  F.   Bailey    (Prot.   Epis.).   -i 

In  Manila  among  the  tens  of  thousands  ■ 
of  troops  pouring  in  for  training  and  tag- 
ing  preliminary  to  the  invasion  of  the  Jap 
homeland  (which,  fortunately,  did  not  have 
to  come  off)  we  found  hundreds  of  other 
SMCL  members  and  units.  And  down  on 
Borneo,  whence  we  flew  to  participate  in 
the  Brunei  Bay  amphibious  landings,  we 
discovered  warm  supporters  of  the  League.    "I 

On  Northern  Luzon,  where  we  attached   1 
ourselves  to  the  fast-traveling  37th  Division 
for  the  final  push  up  the  Cagayan  Valley, 
there  were  more  chaplains   and   men  who    ■ 
"belong  to  us."   And  on  Guam,   Okinawa, 
Iwo  Jima  and  other  islands  of  the  Central 
Pacific  we  found  hosts  of  men  with  League 
insignia  dangling  from  their  dog-tags  and 
scores  of  units  operating  in  a  big  way.  It 
seemed  that  no  area  was  too  hot  (either  in 
temperature  or  combat  action)   to  discour- 
age the  SMCL  units  from  meeting. 
{To  he  continued  next  month) 


SELMA     BEIL 


A  story  about  a  CI  who 
decided  to  be  a  differ- 
ent  kind    of    replacement 


AS  Chaplain  Patterson  had  ahiiost  com- 
pleted his  rounds  of  the  ward,  an  un- 
known magnetism  seemed  to  draw  him  to 
the  bedside  of  a  husky-looking  lad,  whose 
deep  blue  ej-es  viewed  him  with  friendH- 
ness  and  interest.  A  bandage  was  wound 
tightly  around  the  young  man's  head,  cov- 
ering all  but  a  patch  of  his  wavy  black 
hair.  His  left  leg  was  hoisted  in  a  sling. 
But  he  was  cheerful.  "Good  afternoon, 
Chaplain."  The  injured  soldier's  lips  moved 
stiffly. 

"Hello,  fellow."  Patterson  clasped,  the 
outstretched  hand. 

"The  name's  Bill  Crandall,  Private  First 
Class,  Sir.  I've  been  hoping  you'd  come 
around.  You  see,  I'd  kinda  like  to  talk  to 
you — that  is.  if  you  have  the  time." 

"Of  course,  Bill,"  the  Chaplain  returned. 

"Well,  Sir,  it's  about  ni}^  buddy,  Joe 
Weber,  fie  was  working  on  the  bridge 
beside  me,  and  after  it  happened,  Joe  didn't 
come  back." 

Bill  paused.  The  sigh  he  tried  to  control 
sounded  more  like  a  deep,  painful  sob.  A 
tear  which  rolled  down  his  unshaven  face 
told  more  than  words  could  express  of  the 
love  of  a  boy  for  his  pal.  He  didn't  bother 
to  brush  it  away,  he  knew  the  Chaplain 
had  seen  stronger  and  older  men  cry. 


Chaplain  Patterson  nodded  understand- 
ingly  and  waited  until  Bill  was  ready  to 
go  on  with  his  story.  "Chaplain,  I've  been 
lying  here  for  hours  trying  to  figure  it 
out.  W^hy  couldn't  it  have  been  me  instead 
of  Joe?  He  had  his  mother  and  sister  back 
there  in  Illinois  waiting  for  him.  And  I 
have  no  one — not  even  a  sweetheart." 

"Bill,"  said  the  Chaplain,  laying  his  hand 
on  the  reclining  shoulder,  "sometimes  God 
has  a  plan  for  us  that  we  can't  understand 
at  first.  We  just  have  to  trust  in  Him  and 
wait  until  His  good  time  when  we  shall 
realize  that  His  way  is  best.  That's  not  a 
simple  explanation,  but  it's  man  to  man." 

Yes,  I  guess  you're  right.  A  guy  just 
has  to  try  to  believe  something  like  this  is 
for  the  best,  but  it  certainly  is  hard  to  see 
it  at  first.  But  Joe  had  such  great  ambitions 
and  dreams.  Chaplain,"  Bill  continued. 
"Whenever  we  had  a  little  time  in  between 
our  work  or  when  we  were  resting,  we 
talked  about  the  future.  I  guess  that's  one 
of  the  important  things  to  keep  a  soldier 
going,  to  think  about  when  the  war  is  over 
and  he  can  do  with  his  life  what  he 
pleases." 

"You're  right  there.  Bill." 

"Joe  had  the  soul  of  an  artist,  Sir,  he 
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was  a  true  musician.  Perhaps  you  remem- 
ber several  times  when  he  sang  in  our 
chapel  service." 

"Of  course,  I  remember,"  the  Chaplain 
nodded. 

"When  he  was  just  a  kid  his  father  died. 
Joe  thought  a  lot  of  his  dad  and  he  wanted 
to  go  on  where  his  father  had  to  leave  off." 

Chaplain  Patterson  waited  while  Bill  re- 
gained his  composure. 

"You  see,  his  dad  had  struggled  all  his 
life  to  get  to  the  top  in  the  musical  world, 
and  just  when  he  had  begun  to  achieve 
success,  pneumonia  hit  him — and  it  lasted 
onh'-  a  couple  of  days.  Joe's  mother  went 
to  work  so  she  could  keep  the  kids  in 
school.  He  had  a  couple  of  years  of  col- 
lege when  he  was  drafted.  He  could  hardly 
wait  to  get  back  to  continue  his  study,  and 
then  he  hoped  for  a  concert  career — and 
perhaps  even  opera." 

"Those  were,  indeed,  elaborate  ambi- 
tions," the  Chaplain  returned. 

"I  know  he  would  have  succeeded  too," 

But  Bill,  in  telling  me  of  Joe,  you 
haven't  mentioned  your  own  dreams.  Sure- 
ly you  have  some,  too,"  said  Chaplain  Pat- 
terson in  an  attempt  to  take  the  boy's  mind 
off  his  grief. 

"Well,  Chaplain,"  Bill  looked  shy,  "I 
do  have  ambitions,  but  they  look  pretty 
small  beside  Joe's." 

"The  Lord  needs  all  kinds  of  workers  in 
his  vineyards,  Bill.  Now  tell  me  about  you," 
the  Chaplain  drew  up  a  chair  beside  the 
bed. 

"All  right,  if  you  insist.  I  suppose  you 
could  say  my  childhood  was  different  from 
the  average — ^you  see,  I  was  raised  in  an 
orphanage.  I  was  born  on  a  farm  in  the 
Midwest  and  both  my  parents  were  killed 
in  a  cyclone  when  I  was  three  years  old, 
so  I  can  barely  remember  them.  Yet  my 
childhood  didn't  lack  color  and  aft'ection. 
The  orphanage  was  supported  by  a  church. 
Reverend  Williams  treated  me   as   one  of 


his  own  sons,  and  our  housemother,  Sister 
Ruth  we  called  her,  was  as  loving  and 
understanding  as  any  mother  a  boy  ever 
had.  The  other  kids  were  like  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  the  old  folks  whose  home  was 
in  connection  with  ours  were  like  aunts 
and  uncles  and  grandparents." 

"It  makes  me  happy  to  hear  you  say 
that  such  a  family-like  relationship  existed 
there,"  Chaplain  Patterson  put  in. 

"The  older  kids  w^ent  to  high  school  in 
town,"  Bill  continued.  "When  I  was  grad- 
uated, I  got  a  job  in  the  factory,  hoping 
to  make  enough  money  to  go  on  to  college 
in  a  year  or  so.  You  might  say  my  ambi- 
tion was  to  major  in  architectural  engineer- 
iifg."  . 

"That's  a  fine  ambition  too,  Bill,  I  hope 
3^ou  can  go  on  with  it." 

"I  never  even  got  started  in  college 
though,  Chaplain.  When  Pearl  Harbor  was 
attacked  I  enlisted.  I  figured  I  should  go 
ahead  of  the  other  guys  who  had  wives  and 
kids." 

"That  was  a  fine  spirit  of  unselfishness, 
as  well  as  patriotism." 

Bill  looked  almost  as  if  he  were  trying  to 
smile  a  little.  "Here,  I've  been  telling  yiDu 
about  our  old  ambitions.  Chaplain.  What 
I  really  wanted  to  talk  about  was  of  the 
L.M.C.'s  (Last  Minute  Changes)  of  the 
past  few  days." 

"Go  on.  Bill." 

"Alaybe  you  won't  remember  this — ^you 
preach  so  many  sermons.  Chaplain — but 
I'll  never  forget  it.  It  was  that  service 
about  two  weeks  ago.  We  were  making 
slow  headway  but  in  order  that  we  wouldn't 
forget  it  was  Sunday  we  stopped  for  a 
divine  service  right  where  we  were." 

"Yes,  I  remember,"  Chaplain  Patterson 
agreed.  "We  were  together  in  that  cluster 
of  trees,  charred  black.  But  that  desolate 
atmosphere  just  made  us  all  feel  more 
than  ever  before  our  great  need  for  a 
Higher  Being  to  guide  us." 

"You're    quite    right.    Sir,"   nodded   Bill. 


Number  11 


REPLACEMENT 


"The  roaring  guns  and  the  rumble  of  the 
tanks,  both  the  Jerries  and  our  own,  echoed 
in  our  ears,  but  you  took  the  time  for  a 
hymn,  a  short  message,  and  the  communion 
service.  That  really  gave  us  courage  to  go 
on — a  sort  of  a  peace  inside,  even  though 
everything  was  blood  and  death  around  us." 
"The  church  follows  her  men  wherever 
they  go,  even  to  the  battle  front,  for  just 
that     very     reason,"     Chaplain     Patterson 
answered. 
\         "I  can't  quote  your  text  word  for  word, 
but  it  w^as  something  about  a  living  sacri- 
fice. Every  phrase  has  a  meaning;  it  w^as 
certainly  appropriate.  It  really  hit  me  close, 
and  I  found  out  later  that  it  hit  Joe  pretty 
close  too." 
I         "How  Is  that?"  the  Chaplain  questioned. 
'         "Well,  Sir,  you'll  remember  that  day  we 
;     finally  pushed  through  to  the  river?" 
"Yes." 

"We  were  amazed  to  see  a  bridge  still 

I     intact.    The   Jerries   had   been   blowing   up 

[     all  the  other  bridges.  This  looked  too  good 

'     to  be  true  and  we  thought  it  must  be  some 

sort  of  a  trick,  that  they  would  probably 

set  off  the  explosives  when  we  w^ere  right 

in  the  middle  of  the  span.  But  that  thought 

didn't  stop   our   infantry  boys.  They  knew 

good  and  well  it  might  be  their  last  chance, 

but   they    took    it   without    hesitation,    and 

i     they  made  it!  We  followed  them  with  our 

equipment    and    although    the    enemy    fire 

)    was  thick  and  fast,  we  w^ere  so  relieved  to 

get    across    the    bridge    that    solid   ground 

felt  mighty  good  under  our  feet. 

"That  night,  w-e  found  an  old  barn  to 
sleep  in,"  Bill  continued.  "Joe  and  I  got 
a  corner  to  ourselves  and  climbed  into  our 
sleeping  bags.  We  were  dog  tired,  yet  be- 
cause of  the  terrific  nervous  strain,  I  guess, 
neither  of  us  felt  like  sleeping.  So  we  be- 
gan talking.  Joe  confided  to  me  that  al- 
though he  had  always  said  that  music  had 
been  his  high  ambition,  there  had  been 
something  else  on  his  mind  constantly,  but 


it  was  something  so  personal  that  he  had 
never  spoken  of  it  to  anyone.  He  mentioned 
your  Sunday  sermon — that  even  in  that 
wartorn  hell  he  could  hear  God's  voice 
clearly,  speaking  straight  to  him.  Then, 
what  you  said  made  it  even  more  definite." 

"What  was  that.  Bill?" 

"Joe  told  me  that  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  definitely — ^when  we  crossed  the 
bridge." 

"He  made  an  Important  decision?" 

"Yes,  he  said  he  was  going  to  be  a 
preacher,"  Bill  blinked  his  eyes  and 
swallowed.  Then  he  continued.  "Joe  said 
that  if  he  wasn't  called  upon  to  sacrifice 
his  life  for  his  country,  he  would  sacrifice 
it  to  God — ^which  was  his  'reasonable  serv- 
ice.' I'll  admit  I  was  surprised  and  asked 
him  what  about  his  other  dreams  which  he 
had  cherished  so  long.  He  said  that  music 
would  be  'an  important  accessory,'  I  be- 
lieve he  called  it,  to  his  church  work,  that 
the  two  would  make  a  perfect  combination." 

"He  had  the  right  Idea  there,"  the  Chap- 
lain agreed. 

XhEN  I  asked  him  how  he  happened 
to  make  such  a  decision.  He  said  he  had 
been  thinking  about  it  for  a  long  time.  When 
we  came  to  the  bridge,  he  was  plenty  scared, 
like  we  all  were.  So  he  made  a  promise  to 
God  that  if  our  men  got  across  the  bridge 
W'ithout  having  It  blown  up  in  our  faces, 
he  would  study  for  the  ministry  when  he  ^., 
got  home  and  do  everything  possible  to  | 
make  his  life  'holy  and  acceptable'  to  God.    ^ 

"The  next  day,  Joe  was  like  a  new  man, 
so  happy  and  carefree.  He  said  he  was 
glad  I  knew  about  It  and  understood  his 
feelings.  We  went  about  our  w^ork,  and 
Joe  was  always  whistling  or  singing  a  tune. 
Then  came  the  day  when  that  girder  on  « 
the  bridge  collapsed  and  they  sent  our  out-  " 
fit  to  repair  It.  Joe  seemed  especially  cheer- 
ful that  day.  Perhaps  he  thought  the  Jer- 
ries would  soon  be  licked  and  he  could  get 
back  home  and  start  on  his  new  plan.  He 
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Wcis  working  right  beside  me  and  singing' 
at  the  top  of  his  lungs  so  his  voice  could 
be  heard  above  the  sound  of  the  machinery 
and  enemy  artillery :  'I  am  Thine,  O  Lord, 
I  have  heard  Thy  voice/ 

"Sometimes  the  other  boys  joined  in  with 
him.  It  seemed  to  ease  the  nervous  tension 
caused  by  the  enemy  fire  aimed  at  us.  Joe 
had  just  started  on  the  second  verse  and 
was  singing :  'Consecrate  me  now  to  Thy 
service,  Lord'  when  we  heard  that  low 
rumbling  sound  and  the  bridge  began  to 
sway  beneath  us.  Then  came  the  crash  and 
we  were  all  hurled  into  that  cold  muddy 
river  before  we  could  regain  our  senses 
enough  to  grab  hold  of  anything."  Bill 
paused  for  breath  and  then  went  on. 

"That  was  all  I  knew  until  I  woke  up 
here.  The}'  said  something  had  hit  my  head 
and  knocked  me  out,  but  somebody  dragged 
me  out  in  time.  I  asked  for  Joe.  I  thought 


maybe  he  was  over  there  in  the  next  bun' 
The  nurse  tried  to  make  it  easy,  but  I  toll 
her  I  wanted  to  know  the  real  facts.  Shi 
said  it  had  been  reported  that  some  of  tin 
wreckage  had  fallen  on  Joe  and  his  bod 
was  crushed."  The  Chaplain  offered  Bill 
his  handkerchief. 

"Chaplain,"  Bill  said,  "I've  been  lyin 
here  for  hours  trying  to  think  of  the  rea 
son  God  had  in  mind  when  this  happened; 
I  can  think  of  only  one  answer.  You  knowj 
Sir,  in  the  Army — in  the  service  of  ou 
country,  when  a  man  goes  down  on  the 
battle  front,  a  replacement  is  sent  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  So  do  you  think,  Chaplain, 
that  replacements  are  used  in  the  service* 
of  God,  too?"  m 

This  time,  it  was  the  Chaplain  who  had 
to  blink  to  restrain  the  tears  as  he  pressed 
Bill's  hand  in  his,  "I  not  only  think  so, 
Bill-,  I  know  it !" 


■•<{     CRACKING    WISE    ^' 


A  man  celebrates  his  birthday  by  taking 
a  day  off.  A  woman  celebrates  hers  by 
taking  a  year  off. 

Stand  up  to  be  seen;  speak  up  to  be 
heard;  shut  up  to  be  appreciated. 

<* 
A  man  with  cold  feet  seldom  gets  into 
hot  water. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  liquor  control. 
Liquor    invariably    does    the    controlling. 

"I  run  things  in  this  house,"  said  the 
man  as  he  pushed  the  vacuum  cleaner. 

♦ 

Life  brings  danger  to  be  dared,  and  com- 
mon burdens  to  be  shared. 


Thank  goodness  we're  still  living  in  a 
free  country  and  a  man  can  do  what  his 
first  sergeant  wants  him  to. 

Two  U.  S.  Indians  were  talking  things 
over  between  air  raids  in  a  Saipan  foxhole. 

"The  way  I  figure,"  one  said,  "when 
they  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  in  1918, 
nobody  inhaled." 

Intuition  is  that  gift  which  enables  a 
chief  petty  officer  to  arrive  instantly  at  an 
infallible  and  irrecov^erable  decision,  with- 
out the  aid  of  reason,  judgment  or  dis- 
cussion. 

Sign  at  a  GI  laundry :  "We  don't  mangle 
your  clothes  by  machinery ;  we  do  it  care- 
fully by  hand." 


By  RUSSELL  L  DICKS 


That  change   in   pace 
home — you'll       get      used 


when   you   get 
to       it! 


H.  Armstrang  Roberts 


WE  are  thinking  a  great  deal  in  these 
days  of  what  the  returning  service 
man's  homecoming  will  mean  both  to  him 
and  to  his  loved  ones.  We  know  some  will 
come  back  and  it  will  be  as  if  they  had 
been  away  for  only  a  week-end.  For  most, 
however,  especially  if  they  have  been  out- 
side the  country,  homecoming  will  have 
difficulties. 

There  is  an  almost  universal  tendency 
among  the  Bills  and  the  Joes  that  make  up 
our  armed  forces,  to  idealize  home  and 
loved  ones.  That  constant  conflict  with  Dad 
over  using  the  car,  that  nervous,  worry- 
ing habit  of  Mother's  w4ien  he  stayed  out 
late,  w-ere  forgotten  as  Bill  dreamed  of 
home.  That  little  matter  of  Mary,  the  girl 
friend,  always  being  late — of  course  that 
was  forgotten,  replaced  by  the  memory  of 
loveliness.  The  dull,  drab  sameness  of  corner 
drugstore  gossip,  the  small-town  barber- 
shop chatter,  these  became  dim  in  the 
weariness  and  boredom  of  military  duties. 
Yes,  the  folks  at  home  and  the  old  home- 
town took  on  more  and  more  glamor  while 
Bill  w^as  away. 

Now  Bill  is  home:  there  is   Dad,  good 


old  Dad,  and  Alother,  and  ]\Iary,  prettiest 
girl  this  side  of  Burma ;  and  the  corner 
drugstore,  and  Charlie,  the  barber,  old 
home  town,  this  is  what  he's  dreamed  about 
out  there. 

Next  day  it  begins  to  come  back.  "Dad, 
how's  the  old  bus  ?  I  want  to  take  Alary  for 
a  drive."  "Sorry,  son,  it's  about  to  fall  to 
pieces,  and  there's  no  gas,  you  know."  Then 
from  Mother,  "Son,  don't  you  want  to  stay 
home  a  while  and  rest?  You  know  all 
3^ou've  been  through,  you  need  some  sleep." 
Then  later  it  is  Mary  calling  downstairs 
that  she's  not  quite  ready.  Charlie  is  soon 
off  on  his  old  line. 

Home  Towns   Ideaiized 

The  home  folks  and  the  home  town — 
greatest  little  town  in  the  world?  He  had 
really  forgotten,  after  all  he'd  been  through. 
Pretty  tame  maybe.  Guess  he  was  a  little 
overly  enthusiastic.  Maybe  he'll  just  run 
over  to  the  city  eighty  miles  away  and 
have  a  good,  stiff  drink  and  forget  it  all ! 

All  have  idealized  the  home  town  and 
home  folks ;  those  things  that  made  so 
many  of  our  Bills  eager  to  get  away  from 
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home   into   a  man's  world  were   forgotten,  take    the    ruggedness    of   the    mlHtary    and 

but  now  they  come  back  with  a  crash.  A  the  war,  but  home  was  too  much  for  him. 

friend  of  mine  was  sitting  beside  a  soldier  Now  that  the  war  is  over  and  Bill  and 

who  said,  "I've  just  been  home  on  my  first  Joe    are    soon    to    be    dismissed    from    the 

leave  in  eighteen  months.  Now  I'm  return-  military    service   they   will    not   be   able   to 

ing  to  my  outfit  in  the  Pacific  and  I  hope  escape    back    into    battle. 


I  never  come  back,"  He  had  been  able  to 


(Reprinted   by  permission   from   "Classmate") 


'*P<n  2,c€c^fceai  a^^^ 


By  Carl  Harold   Olsoist,    S.T.D. 

Church   of   the   Redeemer,   Minneapolis,   Minn. 

1.  A  man  sold  a  horse  for  $90,  bought  him  back  for  $80,  and  resold  him  for  $100. 
What  did  he  mal<e  on  the  transaction? 

2.  A  boy  bought  a  pair  of  shoes  for  $4.00  and  gave  a  $10.00  bill  in  payment.  The 
shoemaker  had  a  neighbor  change  the  bill,  and  gave  the  boy  his  change.  The  boy  left  the 
town  with  the  shoes  and  the  $6.  The  neighbor  returned  the  bill,  saying  it  was  a  counter- 
feit, and  the  shoemaker  had  to  give  him  good  money  for  it.  What  was  his  loss.^ 

3.  A  beggar  had  a  brother,  the  brother  died  and  the  man  who  died  had  no'  brother. 
How  do  you  explain  it.^ 

4.  Three  farmers,  A,  B  and  C,  met  on  their  way  to  town.  A  had  50,  B  30  and  C  10 
bushels  of  corn.  They  went  to  town  and  all  sold  their  corn  at  the  same  prices,  and, 
strange  to  relate,  each  one  received  the  same  amount  of  money  for  his  corn.  Why?  (Note 
the  underlined  word!) 

5.  A  man  went  to  town  and  at  the  first  store  he  spent  one-half  of  his  money  and  one- 
half  of  a  cent  more.  At  the  second  store  he  spent  one-half  of  what  he  then  had  and 
one-half  of  a  cent  more.  At  the  third  store  he  spent  one-half  of  what  he  then  had  and 
one-half  of  a  cent  more.  At  the  fourth  store  he  spent  one-half  of  what  he  then  had 
and  one-half  of  a  cent  more  and  had  nothing  remaining.  How  much  had  he  at  first? 

6.  A  frog  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  thirty  foot  well,  and  every  time  he  jumps  up  three 
feet  he  falls  back  two.  How  many  jumps  will   it  require  for  the  frog  to  get  out? 

7.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  way  a  cow  and  a  horse  get  up  off  the  ground? 

8.  Haile  Selassie  of  Ethiopia  claims  descent  from  what  Biblical  characters? 

9.  Which  is  the  more?  Six  dozen  dozen  or  a  half  a  dozen  dozen?    (Be  quick!) 

10.  A  boy,  driving  home  some  ducks,  was  asked  how  many  he  had.  He  replied:  "When 
in  line,  there  are  two  ducks  ahead  of  a  duck,  two  ducks  behind  a  duck  and  one  duck 
in  the  middle."  How  many  ducks  had  he? 

11.  A  man  in  jail  was  asked  who  it  was  who  visited  him,  and  replied:  "Brothers  and 
sisters  have   I   none,  but  that  man's  father  is  my  father's  son."  Who  was   it? 

12.  We  see  the  lightning  and  five  seconds  later  hear  the  thunder.  How  far  off  was  it? 

13.  At  12  o'clock  the  hour  and  minute  hands  of  a  clock  are  together,  When  will  it 
happen  again? 

14.  Place  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  4.  5,  6,  7.  8.  9,  0  to  add  to  100. 

15.  A  farmer  brought  five  pieces  of  chain  of  three  links  each  to  a  blacksmith,  and 
asked  the  cost  of  making  them  into  one  piece  of  chain.  The  blacksmith  replied,  "I  charge 
one  cent  to  cut  a  link  and  one  cent  to  weld  a  link."  The  farmer  remarked  that  as  it  would 
require  four  cuts  and  four  welds,  the  charge  would  be  eight  cents.  "No,"  said  the  smith, 
"I  figure  it  but  six  cents."  How  come? 

16.  Did  Magellan  actually  make  the  first  voyage  around  the  world? 

17.  Who  invented  the  pendulum? 

(For  anszvcrs  sec  page  57) 


Chemicar,  electrical,  civil  and  me- 
chanical engineering  are  the  "Big 
Four"  in  this  field  from  which  you 
may     choose     a     challenging     career 


SHgiHcemg 


VI 


'RE   is   the  career   problem  of  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Air   Corps  who  wrote  the 

following    letter    to    us    from    Innsbruck, 

Austria : 


r.: 


An  electronic  engineer  stands  before  a  time  and 
labor-saving  curve  tracer  at  RCA.  The  principles 
of  this  extremely  flexible  oscillographic  set-up  are 
adaptable  to  curve-tracing  problems  in  other  indus- 
tries  (H.   Armstrong  Roberts  Photo) 


"I  intend  to  go  to  college  when  I  eventu- 
ally get  my  discharge  from  the  service  and 
am  undecided  as  to  whether  I  should  study 
Electrical  Engineering  and  Electronics  or 
Aeronautical  Engineering.  I've  had  some 
experience  with  electrical  work  and  I  know 
I  would  like  working  with  Electronics  but 
then,  the  past  five  years  of  my  life  have 
been  associated  with  working  around  air- 
planes and  if  I  studied  Electronics  would  I 
be  wasting  the  past  five  years  ?  I  am  afraid 
of  w^iat  the  aircraft  industry  will  be  like 
after  the  war  from  what  I  can  see  here  in 
the  service." 

As  we  attempt  to  answer  the  captain's 
question  we'll  see  what  can  be  done  about 
steering  others  who  are  interested  in  an 
engineering  career  toward  a  happy  choice 
of  specialization  in  this  broad  field.  That 
is  not  too  eas3%  either,  for  you  may  think 
today  that  mechanical  engineering  will  be 
the  best  line  and  find  next  year  that  elec- 
trical, chemical  or  civil — or  even  one  of 
the  newer  phases — offer  the  best  opportuni- 
ties. What  can  be  done  about  that?  A  very 


By   M.    R.   LINCENFELTER 


good  answer  was  given  by  Robert  M.  Gates 
in  an  article  "Engineers  of  Tomorrow." 
"The  experience  of  many  employers," 
wrote  Mr.  Gates,  "with  engineering  grad- 
uates has  convinced  them  that  those  who 
have  acquired  healthful  work  habits,  a  clear 
reasoning  power,  and  the  habit  of  thorough- 
ness, along  with  an  understanding  of  basic 
principles,  can  readily  acquire  the  spe- 
cialized knowledge  for  the  kinds  of  engi- 
neering jobs  that  may  be  assigned  them. 
I  would  not  minimize  the  importance  of  the 
best  scientific  information  and  acquaintance 
with  specialized  problems  of  modern  in- 
dustry; but  I  would  emphasize  the  more 
fundamental  importance  of  a  foundation  of 
character.  For  specialized  knowledge,  once 
made  available  by  human  research  and  ex- 
perience, cannot  apply  itself  to  these  prob- 
lems;  it  must  be  applied  with  ingenuity, 
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resourcefulness,  and  imagination,  usually 
also  with  co-operative  adaptability,  by  per- 
sons who  have  those  qualities." 

This  seems  to  indicate  fairly  well  that 
our  captain  will  not  have  wasted  his  five 
years  regardless  of  the  field  he  chooses. 
In  every  profession  that  has  a  wide  variety 
of  specialized  fields  graduates  have  the  ex- 
perience of  finding  jobs  outside  the  special 
fields  for  which  they  have  trained.  Teach- 
ers, for  example,  who  specialized  in  history, 
may  find  the  only  vacancy  in  science,  and 
so  it  happens  in  other  professions.  Never- 
theless, no  worthwhile  experience  will  ever 
be  a  total  loss. 

For  the  captain's  benefit  as  well  as  for 
others  we'll  survey  briefly  the  fields  of 
engineering  open  to  you  when  you  come 
home.  First,  though,  you  might  like  to 
have  a  clear  idea  of  what  this  person — an 
engineer — 'is.  He  is  one  who  has  met  the 
educational,  experience  and  legal  qualifica- 
tions for  his  special  field  of  engineering 
that  have  been  established  by  licensing 
authorities.  These  qualifications,  we  might 
add,  are  quite  as  strict  for  this  profession 
as  are  the  ones  for  medicine  and  law.  The 
engineer's  duties  cover  research,  design, 
construction  and  other  work  and  he  vnll  be 
known  according  to  the  branch  of  engineer- 
ing in  which  he  specializes,  e.g.,  civil 
engineer,  electrical  engineer,  and  so  on. 

"Big  Four"  in  Engineering 

CJiemical  engineering  is  one  of  the  "Big 
Four"  major  fields,  in  engineering  that 
played  a  vital  part  in  winning  the  war  and 
is  a  field  that  has  excellent  prospects  for 
years  to  come.  The  chemical  engineer  deals 
with  the  design,  construction  and  operation 
of  equipment  and  plants  in  which  the  man- 
ufacturing processes  involve  chemical  or 
certain  physical  changes  of  materials. 
Chemistry,  physics  and  mathematics  will 
be  your  chief  studies  here  but  you  will 
likewise  need  courses  which  will  fit  you 
for  top  administrative  jobs  in  the  business 


end  of  the  work.  Here^as  in  many  of  the 
other  fields  concerned  with  industry,  will 
be  opportunities  to  climb  to  executive  posi- 
tions if  you  have  the  requisite  training  and 
personal  qualifications. 

The  electrical  engineer  may  choose  one 
of  these  divisions :  research,  design  or 
operation.  Positions  here  will  be  open  with 
telephone  and  telegraph  companies,  in 
radio-manufacturing  companies,  in  hydro- 
electric power  plants,  with  city  or  privately 
owned  electric  or  steam  car  and  railway 
services,  with  electrical  engineering  firms, 
with  manufacturers  of  electrical  equipment, 
and  in  many  other  industries  where  elec- 
tricity is  used.  The  largest  number  of 
electrical  engineers  are  now  employed  in 
the  operation  of  electric  power  and  lighting 
plants. 

A  knack  for  figures  is  essential  for  this 
work  as  for  most  branches  of  engineering, 
with  geometry  and  trigonometry  especially 
important.  Many  electrical  engineers  have 
contributed  some  of  our  best  inventions  in 
times  of  war  and  peace  which  means  that 
the  promise  for  the  future  is  practically 
unlimited. 

Civil  engineering  is  the  broadest  field  of 
the  "Big  Four,"  including  all  phases  of 
construction  engineering — ^highway  engi- 
neering, sanitary  engineering,  hydraulic 
engineering  and  so  on.  Although  surveying 
is  often  thought  of  as  the  chief  job  of  the 
civil  engineer,  many  other  lines  are  in- 
cluded, such  as :  drainage  and  irrigation 
work;  sewage  disposal;  water  supply;  de- 
sign and  construction  of  railroads,  tunnels, 
bridges,  highways,  buildings,  and  such 
other  structures. 

For  this  field  you  will  need  strong 
physique  as  well  as  steady  nerves,  good 
eyesight,  good  hearing,  good  habits,  energy, 
persistence  and  accuracy.  This  is  a  chal- 
lenging field  for  the  days  to  come  if  you 
are  the  type  of  person  who  likes  to  move 
from  place  to  place.  Fluency  in  foreign 
languages  will  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
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if    you    make    that    choice.    This    job    has 
plenty  of  drawbacks,  though,  many  of  the 
sort  you  have  experienced   in  the   service, 
e.g.,  the  unsettled  type  of   life,  heavy  de- 
mands  on  health   and   strength,   the  possi- 
bility of  losing  out  in  times  of  depression, 
and   so   on.    There   maj'  be   the  danger   of 
being  stranded  in  farawa}^  places  with  no 
Uncle   Sam  to  bring  you  home  on  one  of 
the  "Queens"  or  on  a  less  luxurious  ship. 
'     What  of  the  mechanical  engineer?  "What 
\{s  not  yet,  may  be" — the  slogan  of  the  chief 
professional  organization  in  this  field  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  what  to  expect.   Me- 
chanical engineers  design  and  supervise  the 
construction  of  all   sorts  of  machines   and 
'  then  check  on  the  efficiency  of  their  opera- 
ition.   "Can  do"  applies  here  as  well  as  to 
,  our    Seabees    many    of   whom   are    trained 
i  mechanical    engineers.    In    the   days    ahead 
rapid  developments  in  aviation,  air  condi- 
,  tioning,  refrigeration  and  the  like  will  offer 
!  almost    unlimited    opportunities     to     these 
I  engineers. 

Necessary    Personal    Qualifications 

In  addition  to  qualifications  previously 
I  mentioned  for  engineers,  the  person  who 
j  chooses  this  branch  must  have  deep  inter- 
1  est  in  machines,  inventiveness  and  joy  in 
i  using  tools.  His  machines  must  become 
almost  human  to  him.  It  is  possible  to  be- 
come a  mechanical  engineer  by  self  study 
but  you  will  be  much  better  off  if  you 
secure  a  thorough  training  in  a  topnotch 
technical  college.  It  will  be  w^ise,  too,  to 
try  yourself  out  in  practical  work  in  a 
machine  shop  or  manufacturing  plant  just 
to  see  what  degree  of  mechanical  ability 
you  actually  have  and  to  discover  how  well 
you  like  the  work  every  day  of  the  work- 
ing week.  You  will  study,  in  addition  to 
the  scientific  fundamentals,  such  specialized 
studies  as  thermodynamics,  drafting  and 
design,  mechanics  of  engineering,  and  so 
on.  This  will  normally  take  about  eight 
years   beyond   the    eighth   grade   in   school 


and  your  future  success  as  an  engineer  will 
be  largely  determined  by  the  diligence  and 
understanding  shown  in  these  eight  years. 

Among  the  smaller  fields  of  engineering 
— any  one  of  which  might  easily  hop  out 
in  front  of  the  "Big  Four"  one  day — are : 
aeronautical  engineer  who  deals  with  air- 
planes and  flying  characteristics  of  a  plane ; 
ceramic  engineer  who  directs  the  technical 
work  in  the  manufacture  of  ceramic 
products  such  as  bricks,  pottery,  enamels 
and  glassware,  electrical  insulators,  lime 
and  cement;  industrial  engineer  who  plans 
the  flow  of  work  through  the  industrial 
plant  to  increase  efficiency ;  petroleum 
engineer  who  not  only  installs  apparatus 
and  supervises  its  operation  but  often  has 
the  task  of  locating  new  oil  fields  or  wells ; 
acoustical  engineer  who  deals  with  such 
problems  of  sound  as  decreasing  noise  or 
insulating  against  it.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  other  branches  of  engineering  but 
most  of  them  would  probably  be  classified 
under  one  of  the  "Big  Four." 

A  few  hints  have  been  given  concerning 
the  studies  you  will  need — the  sort  of 
training  required  to  become  a  full-fledged 
engineer  but  we  might  add  a  few  specific 
details.  First  is  the  all-important  point  of 
college  entrance.  The  usual  requirement 
for  entrance  to  engineering  schools  is  high 
school  graduation  or  fifteen  units  of  high 
school  work  including  two  or  three  units 
in  mathematics  and  one  or  more  in  science, 
preferably  physics  and  chemistry.  Better 
get  catalogs  of  the  schools,  though,  and 
check  these  points  as  of  the  time  you  desire 
to     matriculate. 

The  serious  matter  of  when  to  choose 
your  specialty  varies  in  technical  schools. 
At  the  moment  there  is  talk  of  devoting 
several  years  to  broad,  general  courses  in 
the  hope  of  developing  the  type  of  engineer 
mentioned  early  in  this  article.  Concen- 
trated work  on  the  specific  branch  of  en- 
gineering chosen  by  the  student  would 
follow.  Here's  what  Mr.  Gates  suggests : 
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"The  general  course  might  continue 
through  the  first  three  years  of  a  four-3ear 
course,  giving  all  students  a  cross  section 
of  each  of  the  several  branches  of  engineer- 
ing, with  their  relations  to  each  other,  their 
place  in  industry,  and  in  our  economic  life, 
and  their  present  and  potential  contributions 
to  technological  advance  and  human  wel- 
fare. The  fourth  year  would  be  devoted  to 
specialization  in  the  student's  chosen 
branch — in  which  he  would  receive  a  de- 
gree." 

This  degree  may  be  a  B.C.E.  (bachelor 
of  civil  engineering)  in  one  college  or 
B.S.  in  C.E.  (bachelor  of  science  in  civil 
engineering)  in  another.  It  doesn't  make 
much  difference  what  combination  of  let- 
ters you  will  be  authorized  to  tack  on  to 
3'our  name — just  be  sure  they  are  accept- 
able to  the  proper  licensing  authorities. 

Naturally,  the  technical  school  or  uni- 
versity which  grants  the  degree  is  a  matter 
of  vital  importance.  You  who  plan  to  take 
advantage  of  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  would 
do  well  to  seek  admission  to  the  best  in- 
stitution in  the  country,  always  considering 
whether  you  would  prefer  full-time  courses 
during  the  academic  year  plus  practical 
work  in  your  field  during  vacations  or  the 
co-operative  plan. 

Among  the  subjects  will  be  basic  courses 
in  sciences  and  mathematics,  in  mechanical 
drawing,  in  English  and  cultural  subjects. 
Later  come  such  subjects  as  have  been 
mentioned  before :  surveying,  elementary 
and  advanced  machine  shop,  higher  math- 
ematics, materials  of  construction,  theo- 
retical mechanics,  magnetism  and  elec- 
tricity, hydraulics,  thermodynamics  and 
plenty  of  laboratory  work.  Look  over  the 
courses  outlined  in  a  technical  school  cat- 
alogue and  you'll  discover  many  more  stiff 
courses  which  you  must  pass  creditably  in 
order  to  win  a  degree. 

After  this  survey  of  the  possibilities  in 
the  varied  fields  of  engineering,  let's  take 
another  look  at  our  young  Captain's  prob- 
lem. Certainly  we  must  admit  that  his  fear 
of  the  future  in  Aeronautical  Engineering 


is  well  grounded.  One  of^our  RCA  experts 
in  the  field  of  aviation  believes  that  "in 
normal  times.  Electrical  Engineering  offers 
a  much  broader  field  for  employment  than 
Aeronautical  Engineering."  He  pointed  out 
that  competent  men  in  the  aeronautical 
business  expect  a  deflation  of  about  20  to  1 
in  the  post-war  years.  This  is  because 
aviation  became  America's  largest  industry 
and  it  is  inevitable  that  a  major  deflation 
must  occur.  This  means  that  there  will  be 
a  surplus  of  aeronautical  engineers  for  at  4 
least  five  years,  possibly  longer.  In  the 
electrical  field,  on  the  other  hand,  our  ex- 
pert believes  that  there  may  be  no  deflation 
at  all — or  at  worst  but  two  to  one. 

"If  we  look  at  the  Captain's  problem 
from  a  statistical  standpoint,"  he  went  on, 
"we  can  easily  see  that  he  will  have  a  100 
to  1  better  chance  as  an  electrical  engineer 
than  as  an  aeronautical  engineer.  Moreover, 
if  our  economists  are  right  there  is  a  strong 
possibility  of  a  depression  about  the  time 
the  Captain  would  graduate.  I  believe  that 
his  ability  to  obtain  employment  during  a 
depression  will  be  far  greater  in  a  field 
which  will  offer  job  opportunities  on  a 
100  to  1  basis.  And  if  he  is  considering  the 
glamour  of  aviation  I'm  sure  he  will  find  an 
equal  amount  of  glamour  and  interest  in 
the   field  of  electronics." 

In  considering  prospects  for  the  future, 
Mr.  Gates  had  this  to  say: 

"Not  only  here  in  America,  but  in  other  ] 
countries,  will  there  be  an  increased  de- 
mand for  American  engineers  with  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  processes  of  ; 
modern  industry — with  the  knowledge  how 
to  create  as  well  as  extend  industries.  The 
aspiration  and  capacity  for  industrial  de- 
velopment that  we  once  thought  as  exclu- 
sive possession  of  certain  peoples  of  West- 
ern Europe  and  North  America  have 
spilled  over  into  other  lands.  Their  people 
look  to  us  for  guidance — especially  to 
American  engineers.  It  is  a  responsibility 
we  should  not  shirk." 


(Text  of  the  President's  Proclamation  setting  the  Sunday 
following    the   surrender    of   Japan    as    a    day    of    prayer) 

By     PRESIDENT     HARRY     S.     TRUMAN 

T^E  war  lords  of  Japan  and  the  Japanese  armed  forces  have  surrendered. 
They  have  surrendered  unconditionally.  Three  months  after  victory  in 
Europe,  victory  has  come  in  the  East. 

The  cruel  war  of  aggression  which  Japan  started  eight  years  ago  to  spread 
the  forces  of  evil  over  the  Pacific  has  resulted  in  her  total  defeat. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  grandiose  schemes  of  the  dictators  to  enslave  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  destroy  their  civilization  and  institute  a  new  era  of 
darkness  and  degradation.  This  day  is  a  new  beginning  in  the  history  of 
freedom  on  this  earth. 

Our  global  victory  has  come  from  the  courage  and  stamina  and  spirit  of 
free  men  and  women  united  in  determination  to  fight. 

It  has  come  from  the  massive  strength  of  arms  and  materials  created  by 
peace-loving  peoples  who  knew  that  unless  they  won  decency  in  the  world 
would  end. 

It  has  come  from  millions  of  peaceful  citizens  all  over  the  world — turned 
soldiers  overnight — who  showed  a  ruthless  enemy  that  they  were  not  afraid 
to  fight  and  to  die  and  that  they  knew  how  to  win. 

It  has  come  with  the  help  of  God,  who  was  with  us  in  the  early  days  of 
adversity  and  disaster,  and  who  has  now  brought  us  to  this  glorious  day  of 
triumph. 

Let  us  give  thanks  to  Him,  and  remember  that  we  have  now  dedicated 
ourselves  to  follow  in  His  ways  to  a  lasting  and  just  peace  and  to  a  better 
world. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Harry  S.  Truman,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  do  hereby  appoint  Sunday,  August  19,  1945,  to  be  a  day  of  prayer. 

I  call  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States,  of  all  faiths,  to  unite  in  offering 
their  thanks  to  God  for  the  victory  we  have  won,  and  in  praying  that  He  will 
support  and  guide  us  into  the  paths  of  peace, 

I  also  call  upon  my  countrymen  to  dedicate  this  day  of  prayer  to  the 
memorv  of  those  who  have  given  their  lives  to  make  possible  our  victory. 
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Only  once  in  the  Bible  is  a  "town  clerk" 
mentioned,  and  he  was  a  pretty  efficient 
office-holder,  who  knew  how  to  deal  with 
an  angry  mob.  In  what  city  did  he  hold 
office?  (Acts  19:35) 

?     ?     ? 
What  does  the  Psalmist  say  is  "the  be- 
ginning of  wisdom"?  (Psalms  111:10) 

?  ?  ? 
There  is  a  common  phrase,  "God  will- 
ing," which  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  a 
New  Testament  quotation  that  was  in 
wide  use  two  hundred  years  ago,  but  was 
gradually  shortened  in  popular  usage. 
What  is  the  Bible  phrase?  (James  4:15) 

?     ?     ? 
What     parable     answers     the     question, 
"Who  is  my  neighbor?"  (Luke  10:25-27) 


There  is  one  occasion  recorded  by  John, 
when  a  crowd  of  Jews  tried  to  make  Jesus 
a  king.  Near  what  body  of  water  did  this 
incident  occur?    (John  6:1-15) 

?      ?      ? 
To   whom   did    Jesus   appear    first   after 
His  Resurrection?   (Mark  16:9) 

?      ?      ? 
Who  was  the  first  persecutor  of  Christ? 
(Matthew  2:1-16) 

?      ?      ? 
Was   the  Last   Supper  eaten  downstairs 
or  upstairs?  (Luke  22:10-12) 

?     ?     ? 
Upon  what  tree  did  Jesus  pronounce  a 
curse?   (Mallhezv  21:18-20) 
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The   name    Lazarus   means    "whom   Goal 
helps."   How   many  persons   by   this   name 
are  mentioned  in  the  Bible?    (John  11:1; 
Luke  16:20) 

?  ?  ? 
Paul  visited  Salonika  during  his  second 
missionary  journey  and  established  a 
flourishing  group  of  converts  there.  In 
what  church  did  he  preach  his  first  three 
Sabbath-day  sermons?  (Acts  17:1,  2) 

?     ?     ? 
Who  was  captain  of  the  bodyguard  that 
took  Paul  to  Rome  for  trial?    (Hint:  Ilis 
name  is  the  same  as  that  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  Caesars.)   (Acts  27:1) 

?     ?     ? 
How   long  was   darkness  over  the  land 
while  Jesus  was  on  the  Cross?    (Mattheiv 
27:45) 

?     ?     ? 
Who    was    John    the    Baptist's    mother? 
(Luke  1:36) 

?     ?     ? 
What  Old  Testament  story  did  Jesus  use 
to  illustrate  His  burial  and  Resurrection? 
(Matthew  12:40) 

?  ?  ? 
What  3^oung  preacher,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  first  sermon,  witnessed  an  un- 
precedented number  of  conversions?  (Hint: 
His  name  is  mentioned  182  times  in  the  * 
books  of  the  New  Testament.)  (Acts  2:37- 
41) 

?     ?     ? 
\Miat  famous  words  of  Jesus  does  Paul 
quote  which  are  not  found  in  any  of  the 
Gospels?    (Acts  20:35) 

?  ?  ? 
What  New  Testament  character  was  so 
important  that  to  insure  his  safety  the 
Romans  assigned  nearly  500  soldiers  to 
escort  him  from  Jerusalem  to  Caesarea? 
(Acts  23:20-24) 


By  CHAPLAIN  FREDERICK  W.CROPP,  JR. 


IN  the  service  many  men  have  come  face 
to  face  with  their  future  plans  in  the 
hght  of  their  present  experiences.  Nowhere 
is  this  so  disturbing-  as  when  a  man  finds 
the  Christian  faith  the  only  adequate  an- 
swer to  his  daily  needs.  The  desire  to  share 
this  discovery  with  others  often  becomes 
so  insistent  that  the  question  arises :  "After 
the  war  should  I  enter  full-time  Christian 
service?" 

Let  us  look  at  that  question. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  urge  to 
share  Christianity.  The  proof  of  the  gen- 
uine Christian  experience  is  cur  desire  to 
talk  with  others  about  it.  I  question  seri- 
ously whether-  a  person  who  is  not  giving 
hh  faith  to -others  is  really  able  to  keep  it 
for  himself. 

Obviously,  to  share  our  faith  we  need  not 
become  fnissionaries  and  ministers  in  the 
pr of essioriah sense  of  the  words.  Indeed  this 
desire  -  to  distribute  our  faith  is  a  daily 
opportunity  for  all  of  us,  laymeii  and 
clergymen  alike.  The  gospel  can  be  and 
has  been  passed  on  effectively  by  laymen; 
this  is  the  reason  for  the  outreach  of  Chris- 
tianity in  each  century  which  has  been 
especially  marked  by  spiritual  growth. 


But  there  is  a  need  for  Christians  who 
are  willing  to  spend  their  lives  entirely  in 
Christian  work.  That  need  speaks  to  all  of 
us.  Here  is  a  call  for  recruits,  trainees, 
which  sounds  across  the  centuries.  It  finds 
us  where  we  are,  in  the  service,  and  calls 
us  where  God  needs  us,  in  His  service, 
representing  Him. 

FuHI-time  Christian  Service.' 

May  I  say  parenthetically  that  although 
this  article  concerns  itself  chiefly  with  those 
who  are  thinking  in  terms  of  the  ministry, 
I  would  like  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
the  call  to.  full-time  Christian  service  is, 
like  the  summons  to  military  service,  first 
of  all  a  call  to  foreign  duty.  It  would  be 
helpful  to  see  a  series  of  articles  in  The 
Link  presenting  the  various  fields  of 
Christian  service:  the  needs  on  both  the 
foreign  and  home  fronts,  the  wide  diversity 
of  areas  and  nationalities  among  which 
workers,  both  men  and  women,  are  needed, 
the  many  differing  fields  and  their  oppor- 
tunities :  medical,  administrative,  agricul- 
tural, educational,  as  well  as  ministerial. 
The  opportunities  may  be  matched  by  our 
varied  individual  talents. 
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But  now  we  narrow  the  question :  *'After 
the  war  should  I  enter  full-time  Christian 
service  as  a  minister?" 

Let  us  see  what  the  specifications  are. 
Once  the  call  has  come,  or  we  feel  the 
urging"  of  our  better  selves  in  this  direction, 
how  can  we  feel  that  call  and  what  does  it 
take  to  answer  it?  Sometimes  men  mistake 
a  sentimental  whim  or  a  high-tens ioned 
dream  as  God's  call.  If  God  is  calling  us 
into  the  ministry  we  may  be  sure  that  we 
have  the  beginnings  at  least  of  what  the 
ministry  requires ;  therefore  we  ought  not 
be  afraid  to  look  for  such  qualities  within 
ourselves.  For  in  the  ministry,  if  a  man 
"makes  good"  in  the  deepest  meaning  of 
that  term,  God  should  have  credit  for 
choosing  such  a  man.  If  a  man  fails  to 
fulfil  the  high  requirements  of  the  ministry 
it  may  be  his  own  fault ;  often  the  qualities 
which  cause  his  failure  would  have  kept 
him  out  of  the  ministry  had  he  examined 
himself  early  enough  and  frankly  enough. 

Let  us  begin  by  saying  that  to  be  a  min- 
ister a  man  should  have  a  sense  that  this 
is  his  work.  He  ought  to  give  every  other 
profession  a  chance  to  claim  him.  God  uses 
men  everywhere  and  the  ministry  is  but 
one  of  many  "callings"  of  God.  A  man 
should  feel  himself  drawn  to  the  ministry 
even  though  he  may  not  at  first  think  that 
he  wants  to  be  a  clergyman.  The  way  Paul 
expressed  it  is  not  too  strong :  "Woe  is 
unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel." 

A  Vital   and  Working   Faith 

Then  a  man  should  have  a  personal  ex- 
perience of  a  vital  and  working  faith.  This 
may  not  at  first  be  either  too  great  or 
dramatic — ^l)ut  it  ought  to  be  definite.  If 
we  ourselves  begin  without  faith,  what  is 
it  that  we  intend  to  pass  on  to  others  when 
we  enter  the  ministry? 

Again,  a  man  who  is  to  be  a  good  clerg}'-- 
man  must  be  ready  to  make  service  (I 
regret  that  this-  word  has  lost  its  lustre  by 
being  carelessly  handled,  but  there  is  no 


other  word)  the  touchstone  of  his  life.  He 
can  be  free  in  his  ministry  only  if  he  binds 
himself  to  God  and  man  in  every  helpful 
way  possible. 

Love  of  Cod  and  Man 

This  brings  out  another  quality.  Upon  no 
other  person  do  "the  great  and  first  com- 
mandment" and  the  second  which  is  "like 
unto  it"  lay  such  claim  as  upon  a  clergy- 
man. He  must  actually  (no  theorizing,  no 
wordy  sentimentality),  actually  love  both 
God  and  man.  And  that  love,  so  far  as 
people  are  concerned,  depends  on  liking 
them,  liking  to  be  with  them  and  work 
with  them  and  play  and  talk  with  them, 
wherever  they  are.  These  two  great  loves, 
the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man, 
should  consume  us — and  if  you  find  that 
you  do  not  really  like  being  in  the  company 
of  God  or  people,  you  ought  to  question 
seriously  whether  He  wants  you  to  repre- 
sent Him  where  He  has  always  required 
that  His  servants  be — among  the  people. 

This  in  turn,  because  it  is  a  matter  of 
personality,  leads  us  to  another  searching 
question,  a  question  to  be  answered  frankly 
without  mock  humility  or  false  modesty : 
Do  you  have  an  attractive  personality? 
Granted  you  like  being  with  people ;  do 
people  like  being  with  you?  I  do  not  mean 
a  superficial  niceness  which  is  a  profes- 
sional mask  for  an  inner  unloveliness ;  I 
mean  a  genuine  winsomeness  which  reflects 
faith  in  an  attractive  way.  For  if  people 
are  not  drawn  to  you,  how  can  you  hope  to 
interest  them  in  your  Lord  and  His  teach- 
ings ? 

Again,  do  you  have  the  capacity  for  and 
love  of  learning?  The  ministry  is  one  of 
the  "learned  professions."  There  are  long 
years  of  difficult  study  ahead,  college  years, 
seminary  years,  perhaps  even  graduate 
years  beyond  those.  Even  with  educational 
shortcuts  provided  to  fit  the  special  re- 
quirements of  returning  service  men,  the 
years  stretch  ahead  for  ministerial  students. 
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These  years  must  be  faced.  If  you  are  re- 
bellious at  the  necessity  for  building  an 
intellectual  foundation  under  your  dreams 
of  becoming  a  minister  you  had  best  re- 
examine your  motives.  The  minister  espe- 
cially must  be  prepared  to  "think  God's 
thoughts  after  Him"  and  God's  thoughts 
frequently  require  mental  labor.  Ministerial 
aspirants  should  want  to  learn. 

This  leads  naturally  to  another  quali- 
fication by  which  a  call  may  be  tested. 
Are  you  willing  to  work  hard  and  spend 
long  hours  at  your  work?  If  you  are  lazy, 
shun  the  ministry.  God  may  be  able  to  use 
lazy  clergymen  but  it  seems  a  waste  of 
divine  patience.  The  minister,  like  the 
physician,  is  on  call  every  hour  of  the  day ; 
he  is  out  in  all  sorts  of  weather ;  he  studies 
early  and  ^e  reads  late ;  he  builds  sermons 
by  the  perspiration  of  his  brain  as  well  as 
with  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit.  He  works 
hard  and  he  thrives  on  it.  For  he  stands  in 
a  long  succession  of  workmen  who  serve 
One  who  stated  quietly,  "My  father  work- 
eth  hitherto,  and  I  work," 

And,  finally,  have  you  a  buoyant  spirit? 
Call  it  a  sense  of  humor,  call  it  funda- 
mental joy,  but  whatever  it  is,  it  is  a 
qualification  for  the  minister  of  God.  It  is 
hard  to  understand  how  a  Christian  clergy- 
man can  be  a  gloomy  man.  Not  that  he 
should  have  a  surface  "pollyanna"  grin, 
but  he  should  be  possessed  of  a  deep  ele- 
mental ebullient  love  of  life.  This  is  one 
of  the  fruits  of  Christianity  and  ministers, 
above  all  others,  ought  to  have  it  in 
abundance. 

So  you  "think  maybe  you  want  to  be  a 
minister"?  Look  over  the  specifications  on 


this  list,  or  better  still,  study  them  as  you 
find  them  in  your  chaplain  and  your  min- 
ister at  home.  Measure  your  life  as  it  is 
now  and  begin  now.  Talk  to  your  chap- 
lain and  your  Christian  friends  about  it. 
Pray  about  it  with  your  mind  open  for 
God's  leading.  Write  out  your  intentions 
and  your  thoughts  on  the  subject  to  ac- 
quire definiteness.  Do  not  be  discouraged 
by  flippant  criticism  or  periods  of  doubt ; 
some  men  are  too  sensitive  to  both. 

A   Need   for  Virile   Christians 

And  to  all  of  you  whose  thoughts  have 
turned  from  the  foxhole  to  the  pulpit,  who 
think  seriously  of  laying  aside  the  khaki 
for  the  cloth,  ministers  of  all  denominations 
are  turning.  They  are  saying,  "Come  over 
into  our  fellowship  and  help  us.  We  need 
virile  men  who  are  called  as  definitely  if 
not  as  dramatically  as  Samuel,  who  are 
ready  to  spend  long  years  in  preparation 
as  did  Paul,  who  are  as  vigorous  and  as 
hard  working  as  Simon  Peter  and  John. 
We  need  men  to  help  us  win  men  into  a 
saving  relationship  with  the  Son  of  Man, 
the  Prince  of  Peace." 

WHAT  TO  DO:  If  you  are  consider- 
ing the  ministry  as  a  life  work :  ( 1 )  Talk 
to  your  chaplain;  (2)  Write  to  your  min- 
ister; (3)  Address  inquiries  to  your  de- 
nominational headquarters.  (The  Service 
Men's  Christian  League  will  gladly  act  as 
a  channel  if  you  do  not  have  the  address.)  ^ 
But,  above  all,  feed  the  flame  of  your  in-  ' 
terest  by  prayer  and  much  thought.  Do  not 
neglect  the  sharing  of  your  faith  now  when- 
ever the  way  is  open.  God  help  and  bless 
you ! 


7^  (^nune  o^  ^adc^^encHce 


^NE  of  the  great  crimes  which  shorten  life  is  indifference.  As  one  loses  interest  in 
his  church,  in  his  political  party,  in  his  club,  in  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  he 
dries  up  and  the  grave  claims  one  whom  no  one  wants  or  laments.  The  two  most 
common  symptoms  are,  "What's  the  use?"  and  "Why  should   I?" 


^IH  ITOVtR 


What   you    do    is   determine    first    what    the 
trouble   is,   then   what   you   can   do  about  it 

By     ELLIS     HUNTINGTON     DANA 


HE  looked  at  me,  this  GI,  this  one  of  the 
millions  of  boys  confronted  with  new 
problems  in  a  new  and  strange  world.  His 
lips  tightened. 

"I  never  spill  my  troubles  to  anyone," 
he  said.  "I  can  take  care  of  myself."  And 
when  I  didn't  answer,  but  waited,  he  said 
doggedly,  "I'm  no  cry-baby,  no  weak  sis- 
ter." 

He  wasn't  that;  above  all  things  he 
wasn't  that.  And  his  spirit  was  good.  You 
had  troubles,  and  you  burned  your  own 
smoke,  handled  your  own  griefs.  But  for 
all  that,  I  knew  that  he  was  wrong.  There 
was  nothing  bad  about  this,  nothing  new 
about  this.  We  meet  it,  we  Red  Cross  Field 
Directors,  again  and  again — ^this  thought 
that  it's  a  weakness  to  share  one's  trou- 
bles, a  fault  to  lean  on  others.  And  we 
know  that  it's  an  indication  of  strength  of 
character,  and  it's  an  indication  of  strength 
wrongly  applied.  And  I  knew  that  it  was 
wrong,  and  that  this  boy,  this  GI  with  his 
young  lips  tightened,  was  wrong. 

This  is  true :  to  know  when  to  talk  over 
your  troubles,  to  know  the  right  person  to 
talk  them  over  with,  at  the  right  time  in 
the  right  way  to  the  right  end,  is  not  an 
indication  of  weakness  but  an  indication  of 
strength.  Every  great  man  whom  I  have 
met  has  this  habit;  he  discusses  certain  of 
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his  troubles  with  someone  close  to  him; 
he  seeks  wisdom  from  someone  who  is 
congenial,  sympathetic,  understanding  and 
helpful ;  and  he  gets  a  clarity,  reassurance, 
and  perspective  on  these  troubles  of  his 
that  could  come  in  no  other  way.  I  could 
go  further  than  this.  With  all  my  heart  I 
could  say  that  everyone  I  had  known, 
either  great  or  ordinary,  who  had  lived  a 
truly  successful  and  happy  life  had  this 
capacity  for  talking  over  his  troubles  with 
someone  else. 

Real  Marriage  Not  an  Escape 

There  was  the  WAG  who  had  been  in, 
just  a  short  time  before.  She  had  only 
recently  arrived,  and  wanted  a  discharge 
to  marry  a  Marine.  And  as  we  talked  it 
over,  she  confessed  that  her  whole  Army 
life  had  been  a  disappointment.  It  wasn't 
glamorous.  She  missed  her  friends  and  her 
family;  she  was  frightened  and  confused; 
and  she  felt  that  she  had  lost  identity  as  a 
person.  She  was  in  love,  yes.  But  marrying 
was  a  way  out,  and  as  we  talked  of  her 
troubles  she  came  to  see  that.  She's  stay- 
ing in.  And  if  and  when  she  marries  that 
Marine,  it  will  be  a  real  marriage,  and 
not  an  escape. 

There  was  the  successful  president  of  a 
small   Middlewest  college,   whom  I   know. 
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I  knew  that  for  years  this  educator,  this 
leader  had  periodically  gone  back  to  a 
small  town  in  Maine  to  talk  over  his 
problems  with  a  homespun  general  prac- 
titioner there.  They  went  fishing,  canoeing, 
hunting;  the}''  talked  and  yarned  and  par- 
ticularly they  listened.  And  they  came  out 
wiser,  with  a  new  perspective  on  his  trou- 
bles and  perplexities. 

There  were  the  two  brothers  whom  I 
knew,  whose  mother  was  faced  with  the 
alternatives  of  an  operation  or  being  an  in- 
valid for  the  remaining  years.  The  decision 
was  theirs  to  make.  They  went  to  the  at- 
tending surgeon  as  a  friend,  laid  their 
troubles  before  him,  and  the  three  debated 
and  reached  a  decision.  All  three  were  the 
better  for  it;  at  the  end  the  surgeon  said, 
"This  is  odd.  I  have  been  thinking  of  the 
decision  3^ou  two  are  making  and  she  is 
making  as  though  she  was  my  own  mother 
— not  a  patient." 

Part    of    Greatness    Is    in    Sharing 

There  was — but  I  could  have  piled  up 
example  after  example.  I  remembered  my 
own  talks  with  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  of 
Boston,  a  great  counselor,  a  wise  man,  and 
a  source  of  strength.  I  remembered  that 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Sr.,  became  a  great 
philanthropist  largely  through  his  friend- 
ship with  a  Dr.  Gates,  a  Baptist  minister. 
Gates  helped  Rockefeller  redirect  his  for- 
tunes to  the  good  of  all  mankind,  and  of 
course  redirected  Rockefeller's  life  thereby. 
I  remembered  that  Wilson  had  his  House, 
Coolidge  his  Stearns,  Roosevelt  his  Hop- 
kins. Perhaps,  after  all,  a  part  of  greatness 
was  this  sharing  of  troubles,  of  getting 
perspective  and  clarity  on  troubles  and 
problems. 

What  we  all  look  for  in  times  of  trouble 
is  understanding.  The  solution,  the  action 
to  be  taken,  follows  naturally  when  we 
know  just  what  the  trouble  is.  But  to  know 
what  it  is,  that  is  difficult;  something  new 
to  our  experience,   something  bigger  than 


we  have  yet  handled,  comes  along  and  we 
are  confused.  We  neither  see  the  trouble 
clearly,  nor  do  we  see  our  own  capabilities 
clearly.  And,  many  times,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  see  clearly  without  help. 

It  is  just  here  that  sharing  is  indicated. 
What  we  are  looking  for,  after  all,  is  a 
two-way  sharing  that  shall  lead  to  under- 
standing, a  bringing  out  into  the  open  of 
our  perplexities,  a  surveying  of  our  troubles 
in  the  clear  light  of  day.  Just  talking  is  a 
help ;  sometimes  we  need  no  more  than 
someone  to  listen,  and  the  fact  that  we  are 
telling  and  sharing  these  troubles  leads  us 
to  that  understanding.  We  see  what  they 
are ;  we  see  what  cannot  be  done ;  and  we 
see  what  can  be  done. 

But  sometimes  we  need  more  than  that. 
We  are  too  close  to  ourselves  to  reach 
that  understanding.  And  there  is  where  the 
advice,  or  counsel,  of  others  comes  in. 
Others  can  see  our  troubles  far  more 
clearly  than  do  we  ourselves.  Others  catch 
undertones  and  read  between  the  lines. 
They  see  things  in  their  proper  proportion ; 
when  we  ourselves  see  them  in  distortion. 
They  are  able,  while  we  are  not,  to  stand 
back  and  see  our  problems  whole  and  clear- 
ly, to  balance  truth  and  falsehood,  to  see 
sometimes  the  discrepancy  between  the 
words  of  the  mouth  and  the  meditations  of 
the  heart.  For  all  of  us  are  sometimes 
more  frank  to  others  than  we  are  to  our 
selves. 


Think   Yout    Problems    Through 

What  we  seek  in  asking  counsel  is,  in 
reality,  not  the  solving  of  our  problems  by 
another.  We  cannot  ask  him  to  take  over 
the  trouble  that  is  ours,  nor  can  we  ask 
him  to  solve  our  problems  for  us.  What  we 
do  mvant  is  assistance  in  thinking  this  thing 
out  for  ourselves.  We  let  this  other  dis- 
cover our  strengths  and  our  weaknesses, 
our  whole  trouble,  and  our  difficulties  in 
finding  the  best  way  out  of  it.  And  he,  in 
turn,  indicates  that  best  way  out.  He  does 
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this,  if  he  be  an  honest  counselor,  not  by 
telling  you  what  you  should  do,  but  by 
telling  you  exactly  what  your  trouble  is, 
at  least  in  his  judgment  and  from  his 
"experience-perspective."  He  helps  you, 
not  to  solve  your  trouble,  but  to  think  that 
trouble  out  for  yourself.  He  helps  you,  not 
toward  weakness,  but  toward  self-reliance. 

All  this  implies  an  absolute  honesty,  a 
clean  and  clear  facing  of  fact,  both  on  your 
part  and  on  the  part  of  your  counselor. 
You  are  not  trying  to  please  each  other ; 
you  are  trying  to  please  the  facts.  Your 
trouble  is  on  trial,  and  you  and  your 
counselor  are  judges  rather  than  attorneys 
for  the  State  and  for  the  defense.  What 
you  want,  really,  is  to  determine  first  what 
the  trouble  may  be,  and  second,  to  de- 
termine what  may  be  done  about  it.  But 
one  thing  you  reserve;  the  decision  as  to 
what  must  be  done  remains  yours.  That 
right  your  counselor  respects,  if  he  be  the 
right  kind  of  counselor. 

And  that  counselor,  if  he  be  the  right 
person — a  "real  person" — and  he  will  be, 
for  you  will  know  instinctively  to  whom  to 
turn — will  be  complimented  by  your  turn- 
ing to  him.  Too  often  we  cover  our  false 
prides  by  a  false  diffidence ;  we  do  not 
want  to  "bother"  others  with  our  problems. 
But  to  ask  for  wisdom,  for  guidance,  for 
listening  is  not  an  unwarranted  intrusion 
on  others.  We  live  for  that.  All  of  us  have, 
by  our  own  troubles  and  griefs  and  prob- 
lems, gathered  some  small  or  great  stores 
of  wisdom.  And  this  wisdom,  enabling  us 
to  live  life  fully  and  clearly,  is  our  only 
real  possession.  It  is  a  possession  that 
grows  by   sharing,  that  dwindles  by  lying 


unused.  In  asking  counsel,  we  are  not  ask- 
ing alms ;  we  are  asking  only  to  consult 
together  and  to  spread  abroad  the  wisdom 
which  one  of  us  has. 

These  things  I  told  this  young  GI,  this 
boy  with  the  stifT  and  self-reliant  lips. 
Where  would  the  Army  be,  the  Navy  be 
if  those  in  command  took  advice  from  no 
one?  No  one  offers  advice  to  Marshall, 
to  Eisenhower,  to  MacArthur,  to  King  and 
Nimitz.  Yet  no  one  believes  that  every- 
thing that  has  been  done  has  been  theirs 
alone ;  the  decisions  have  been  theirs,  but 
the  wisdom,  the  counsel  has  come  from  un- 
counted others,  the  experts  who  know  the 
answers  to  the  problems,  the  men  who, 
being  remote  from  decision,  have  been 
able  to  see  the  questions  of  strategy,  and 
tactics,  and  logistics,  even  more  clearly 
than  those  with  whom  decision  has  rested. 
If  the  fleet  is  out-maneuvered  and  out- 
gunned, it's  up  to  King  and  Nimitz.  That's 
true.  And  if  the  Wehrmacht  had  won  at 
St.  Lo  and  broken  through  at  Bastogne, 
the  blame  would  have  been  on  Marshall 
and  Eisenhower.  But  they  asked  advice, 
and  got  it ;  they  took  counsel,  and  we  have 
witnessed  victory ! 

It  summed  up  to  this.  It's  a  big  world, 
and  an  old  world,  and  none  of  us  knows  all 
about  it.  But  we're  all  trying  to  learn  its 
lessons,  and  we  learn  best  from  those  who 
have  been  here  longer,  and  lived  perhaps 
more  widely  and  deeply.  We  don't  have  to 
learn  that  way,  but  it's  easier  than  batter- 
ing things  out  for  ourselves. 

This  young  GI  fumbled  ^  with  his  cap, 
wet  his  lips.  "Well.  iMaybe.  I'll  tell  you.  It's 
like  this  .  .  ." 


/TLL  fascism  did  not  die  with  Mussolini.  Hitler  is  finished — but  the  seeds  spread 
by  his  disordered  mind  have  firm  root  in  too  many  fanatical  brains.  It  is  easier  to 
remove  tyrants  and  destroy  concentration  camps  than  it  is  to  kill  the  ideas  which 
gave  them  birth  and  strength.  Victory  on  the  battlefield  was  essential,  but  it  was  not 
enough.  For  a  good  peace,  a  lasting  peace,  the  decent  peoples  of  the  earth  must 
remain  determined  ten  strike  down  the  evil  spirit  which  has  hung  over  the  world  for 
the  last  decade." — President  Harry  S.  Truman 


DEAR,  DEAR  BRAD :  Surprised  to  find  this  letter  waiting  at  the  hospital? 
Annoyed  because  you  think  it's  brimming  with  hurt  pride  and  tears  because 
you  chose  to  pull  out  and  return  six  days  before  your  leave  was  up?  Well, 
don't  be,  my  darling.  For  in  my  own  inadequate,  stupid  way  I  am  trying  to 
throw  down  a  drawbridge,  upon  which  we  may  somehow  walk  over  closer 
to  each  other  and  find  a  new  security  in  the  love  each  of  us  bears  for  the  other, 

A  30-day  leave  granted  from  a  blue,  blue  sky  and  no  more  red  take  required 
than  the  packing  of  one's  bag !  How  wonderful  it  must  all  have  seemed  after 
almost  four  years  in  the  Army,  and  19  months  overseas :  to  leave  that  bed 
with  its  funny  devices  for  hoisting  and  easing  (that  bed  which  for  weary 
months  has  held  you  hog-tied),  to  leave  that  white,  faintly-ethered  ward, 
where  one  never  knew  whose  broken  body  was  being  trundled  silently  from 
surgery  and  between  the  cots  where  you  boys  lay — to  greet  friends,  and  to 
let  young  Brad  and  me  love  you  back  to  health  again — to  be  once  more  a 
free  man,  walking  under  your  own  power,  home! 

So  here's  your  silly,  little  Robin,  sitting  here  behind  this  pen  at  your 
dilapidated  old  desk,  trying  to  explain  that  while  I  cannot  see  it  all  as  you 
see  it — cannot  speak  the  language  profound  and  bitter  experiences  have  taught 
you — I  am  tearless  and  unhurt. 

I'm  pretty  dumb,  darling,  but  no  one  has  ever  accused  me  of  being  short 
on  imagination.  So  when  in  a  dozen  trifling  ways,  I  saw  the  surge  of  restless- 
ness welling  within  you,  and  when  that  restlessness  could  no  longer  be 
laughed  off,  I  tried  with  my  whole  might  to  open  the  way,  make  the  words 
come  easier  to  your  throat,  keep  my  personal  disappointment  under. 

Your  experience  is  a  "language"  only  the  initiated  can  understand,  I  well 
know.  Fate  has  decreed  that  I,  as  a  civilian,  can  never  understand  the 
language  of  mechanized  combat.  What  you  have  seen,  what  you  have  so 
bravely  faced,  what  wretchedness  of  body  and  soul  you  have  endured,  these 
are  the  nouns  and  the  adjectives  and  the  phrases  which  comprise  the  language 
your  buddies  understand,  and  in  turn  give  you  so  great  a  sense  of  inner  peace. 

That  you  love  us  I  shall  never  even  faintly  doubt ! 

Accept  this  letter,  my  Beloved,  as  the  design  for  a  drawbridge  which, 
inadequate  as  it  is,  will  one  day  bring  us  close.  'Till  then,  I  shall  simply 
stand  quietly  by,  not  impatient,  not  hurt,  but  just  loving  my  man. 

Staunchly, 

Mary 
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FINDING 


By   CHAPLAIN    WILLIAM    V.    MORGAN 


WHEN  a  man's  reason  is  dethroned  and 
he  becomes  insane,  we  say,  "He  is  not 
himself."  If  a  man  loses  his  temper  and 
does  foolish,  cruel  deeds,  we  say,  "He  is 
not  himself."  When  a  man  is  under  the 
influence  of  liquor,  we  say,  "He  is  not 
himself."  We  do  not  stop  to  say  or  to  think 
who  he  is — ^he  is  not  the  man  we  know. 
Some  foreign  element  has  gotten  into  him, 
and  for  the  time  usurps  the  place  of  the 
man  who  is  naturally  resident  there.' 

"He  is  not  himself" — you  see  how  these 
familiar  expressions  all  bear  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  we  believe  that  a  real  man  is 
sober,  kind  and  reasonable.  The  funda- 
mental, unmixed  human  nature  is  good; 
when  it  becomes  anything  else,  the  man  is 
not  himself. 

Sin  is  always  abnormal ;  righteousness 
alone  is  normal.  A  sinner  of  a  certain  sort 
in  the  Old  Testament  was  called  "a  strange 
woman."  All  wickedness  is  strange.  It  is  a 
foreign  immigrant  that  has  never  been 
naturalized.  It  never  can  become  natural- 
ized in  the  kingdom  of  humanity,  for  it 
cannot  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  It  has 
none  of  the  possibilities  of  loyal  citizenship 
within  it. 

No  matter  what  form  the  sin  takes,  we 
insist  that  it  is  an  interloper,  a  squatter  in 
the  domain  of  the  man's  real  nature.  It 
does  not  belong  there ;  it  is  a  foreigner ;  it 
lias  no  title  to  its  place. 
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The  sinning  man  or  woman  is  a  false 
self  posing  in  the  place  of  the  true  self. 
The  real  man  may  be  temporarily  over- 
powered by  liquor,  by  evil  temper,  by  the 
infatuation  of  some  wicked  companion ;  in 
every  case  we  insist  that  he  is  not  himself. 

Underneath '  there  is  another  man,  the 
real  man,  who  is  sober,  kind  and  pure. 
Salvation,  then,  is  in  reality  self-discovery, 
the  finding  of  one's  self.  The  restoration 
and  the  redemption  of  the  man  consist  in 
his  being  brought  thoroughly  and  eternally 
to  himself. 

Cherish  fhe  Truth 

The  Bible,  from  the  very  first,  bids  us 
cherish  this  truth.  Man  was  created  in  the 
likeness  and  image  of  God.  The  first  sin 
was  the  act  of  introducing  something  into 
man's  life  that  did  not  belong  there. 

A  Christian  is  always  one  who  has  had 
his  eyes  opened  and  who  is  trying  to  be 
himself.  He  will  not  be  some. "twisted,  con- 
torted, unnatural  caricature — ^he  will  be 
himself.  He  will  be  the  man  God  made  him 
to  be.  When  we  speak  of  a  man  or  woman 
who  is  notoriously  cruel,  we  call  him  or 
her  "inhuman."  All  sin  is  inhuman. 

To  be  human  is  to  be  Christian ;  it  is  to 
do  the  things  that  human  life  was  created 
to  do.  The  best  account  any  man  can  give 
as  to  his  reasons  for  living  a  religious  life 
is  simply  to  say,  "I  am  religious  because 
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I  am  a  man  and  do  not  desire  to  be  less 
than  human,  and  because  humanity  in  me 
and  in  my  race  commences  and  completes 
itself  in  religion  and  by  religion." 

A  Christian  worships  and  prays ;  he  was 
intended  to  do  that.  He  would  be  queer 
and  unnatural  if  he  did  not.  A  boy  who 
never  speaks  to  his  father,  we  call  a  morbid 
and  unnatural  boy.  A  man  who  does  not 
speak  to  his  Heavenly  Father  is  not  him- 
self. 

Bringing  Out  the  Original  Purpose 

A  Giristlan  obeys  the  will  of  God.  He 
was  made  to  do  just  that.  A  disobedient 
man  is  a  planet  out  of  its  orbit,  plunging 
wildly  through  space,  certain  to  bring  and 
to  suffer  disaster. 

In  a  word,  when  a  man  becomes  a 
Christian  he  is  not  introducing  some  foreign 
substance  into  his  nature;  he  is  simply 
!  bringing  out  the  original  purpose.  Religion 
is  not  something  added  to  life;  it  is  life 
itself. 

The  true  nature  of  the  man  when  freed 
by  the  forgiveness  and  grace  of  God  from 
hindering  and  corrupting  elements  in  it,  is 
in  itself  Christian  character.  So  when  a 
man  arises  and  goes  to  Jesus  Christ,  he  is 
on  the  way  to  becoming  completely  and 
eternally  himself. 
j  Sin  is  always  abnormal;  righteousness 
!  alone  is  normal.  When  we  are  out  of  Christ 
we  are  not  ourselves.  The  coming  to  Christ, 
the  living  of  the  Christian  life  is  in  reality 
the  finding  of  one's  self. 

What  does  it  mean  to  find  one's  self? 
What  does  it  mean  to  bring  our  life  to  the 
point  where  it  is  entirely  itself?  A  North 
American  Indian  would  give  one  answer 
if  you  were  to  ask  him  to  describe  the 
natural  life.  The  Negro  slaves  at  the  close 
of  the  war  would  have  given  another.  A 
white  man  a  thousand  years  ago  would 
have  given  still  another.  A  wicked  man  in 
the  slums  at  this  hour  would  give  you  yet 
another  answer  if  you  should  ask  him. 


A  Christian  man  goes  for  his  conception 
of  the  natural  life  to  the  complete  man,  the 
representative  man,  the  Son  of  Man.  For 
a  man  to  be  himself  is  for  him  to  be  like 
Jesus  Christ.  Untainted,  uncorrupted  hu-  ' 
manity  appeared  to  us  in  the  life  of  the 
Savior,  and  for  all  time  we  can  truly  realize 
what  it  means  to  be  human.  To  be  a  man 
means  to  "be  like  Him,"  ever  increasing 
our  power  to  adequately  "see  Him,"  and 
then  to  reproduce  Him,  "as  He  is." 

The  strangeness  of  the  religious  life  has 
been  mistakenly  emphasized  by  some  teach- 
ers. They  have  overworked  and  distorted 
the  idea  that  we  are  to  be  "a  peculiar 
people."  But  that  term  has  been  translated 
by  the  revised  version  to  read,  "a  people 
for  God's  own  possession."  The  revision 
and  correction  of  all  texts  and  all  facts  will 
make  it  clear  that  it  is  the  unchristian 
life  that  is  odd  and  strange. 

Natural   Reaction   of  Prodigal  Son 

The  more  natural  the  life  becomes,  the 
more  Christian  it  will  be.  Jesus  sought 
always  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Chris- 
tian life  is  the  inevitable  life  for  one  who 
would  be  a  normal  man.  The  lost  sheep 
and  the  lost  coin  are  in  strange  and  un- 
natural positions. 

So  was  the  Prodigal  Son.  He  was  foolish 
at  first  in  leaving  his  father's  house.  He 
foolishly  spent  his  time  and  his  money  in 
riotous  living.  He  wasted  his  substance, 
his  health,  his  good  name  with  harlots.  He 
plunged  into  dissipation  until  he  began  to 
be  in  want.  Then  at  last,  there  in  the  quiet 
of  the  field,  where  he  was  herding  swine, 
he  began  to  be  in  want  and  to  see  things 
as  the  are.  He  saw  how  ugly  were 
the  cruel  and  painted  faces  for  whose  false 
smiles  he  had  been  wasting  his  life. 

He  saw  how  treacherous  were  the  men 
who  had  caroused  with  him  until  "he  had 
spent  all,"  and  then  had  left  him  to  the 
swine.  The  whole  situation  where  he  had 
found  himself  was  strange,  foreign,  and  un- 
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natural.  He  thought  of  his  life  at  his  fa-  table,  rather  than  awa}^  in  a  pagan  country 

ther's  house;  it  had  been  sweet,  pure,  sim-  herding-   swine   for  a   Gentile.   He  seemed, 

pie.    He    gradually    awoke    out    of    what  as  he  sat  there,  to  have  awakened  to  the 

seemed    like    an    ugly,    wicked    dream ;    he  fact  that  it  was  strange  and  unnatural  for 

came  to  himself  and  quickly  announced  his  him  not  to  be  with  his  father.  He  saw  how 

determination,  "I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  irrational  and  absurd  it  was  for  him  to  be 

father."  hungry   enough   to   eat  husks,   when  there 

That  was  the  natural  thing  for  him  to  was  bread  enough  and  to  spare  in  his  own 

do.   The  normal   place  for  a  Hebrew  boy  father's  house.  And  when  he  came  to  him- 

was  in  his  father's  house  and  at  his  father's  self,  he  came  to. his  father. 


'Peace  0^i,e»t4,  t^e  *7^tt44^ceH  '^Ceid 

/  HAVE  become  more  and  more  interested  in  the  religious  aspects  of  peace.  The 
ending  of  hostilities  on  all  fronts  will  soon  open  up  a  field  for  missionary  work  un- 
paralled  since  the  days  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Filling  this  need  for  Christian  work  will 
require  the  utmost  efforts  of  all  Christians,  but  particularly  those  of  us  who  are 
young,  who  are  familiar  with  conditions  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  who  know 
how  Christianity  works  and  in  what  way  it  appeals  to  us,  therefore  to  others. 

In  both  Europe  and  in  the  Pacific,  war  has  caused  death  and  destruction  not  only  to 
material  things,  but,  in  an  appalling  degree,  to  spiritual  pursuits.  Particularly  was  this 
true  in  Germany  and  the  German-controlled  countries,  where  Christ  was  outlawed  in 
favor  of  Hitler.  The  people  of  these  countries  have  religious  backgrounds  which  have 
become   warped   and    hidden;    they   will    need    guides   to    lead    them    back   to    the    light. 

I  know  of  one  Chaplain,  now  in  England,  and  who  is  planning  to  do  missionary  work 
after  the  war;  that,  in  fact,  is  one  reason  why  he  joined  the  Army.  But  one  man 
won't  be  enough,  many  more  of  us,  both  civilians  and  clergy,  must  plan  to  do  similar 
work. 

Another  big  mission  field  is  found  in  the  Pacific  Islands,  China  and  Japan  itself. 
The  islands  and  China  have  been  more  open  to  missionaries  in  the  past,  yet  even  that 
work  has  been  woefully  small.  Now,  when  the  natives  of  all  of  those  countries  have 
become  familiar  with  Americans  and  American  ideas,  it  is  time  to  follow  up  that 
introduction    and   teach    them    the    ideals    of   the   Christian    religion    as    a    basis   of    life. 

In  speaking  of  fields  open  for  mission  work,  we  must  not  leave  out  the  United 
States  itself.  We  belong  to  a  nation  which  calls  itself  Christian,  yet  which  is  more 
interested  in  sex  than  in  Christ,  which  gives  credit  for  victories  to  men  rather  than 
to  God.  Only  by  placing  God  above  all  else,  only  by  honoring  Him  above  all  others, 
can  our  nation  call  itself  Christian. 

It  is  a  terrific  task  set  before  us,  but  we  must  not  fail.  Although  all  of  us  cannot 
go  into  the  field  as  teachers,  all  of  us  must  work,  each  in  his  own  way  and  to  the 
utmost  of  his  strength,  to   make   the  whole  world   a   church-house. — Sgt.   John   Kenan 
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ARE    YOU 

Ammti(H4A? 


By    SCT.    FRANK    N.     POHORLAK 

"IIATS    ALTERED   to   fit  any   promo- 

ff  tion."  This  sign  was  seen  hanging  on 
the  wall  of  a  tailor  shop  catering  exclusive- 
J3  to  members  of  the  armed  forces.  It  is  a 
shrewd  sign  slyly  aimed  at  those  who  do 
not  grow  with  an  important  job,  but  merely 
swell.  However,  it  does  not  direct  its  barb 
St  promotion  but  at  the  man  who  allows 
it  to  go  to  his  head. 

Three  times  in  the  Greek  Scriptures, 
commonly  called  the  New  Testament,  we 
are  asked  to  be  ambitious  on  behalf  of  three 
different  things.  Let  us  examine  the  Word, 
then  determine  its  meaning  by  its  usage, 
and  draw  conclusions  and  applications 
which  may  change  the  course  of  our  career 
for  one  more  conformable  to  that  charac- 
terized by  Christ. 

"Ambition"  is  the  Greek  word  philotmp- 
cisthei,  whose  root  or  stem  means  "value." 
It  is  prefixed  by  the  word  phileo,  "fond," 
which  should  be  distinguished  from  the 
W'Ord  agapee,  "love."  So  our  Greek  ele- 
ments translated  ambition  bear  the  literal 
meaning  of  "fond-value." 

When  we  place  a  list  of  the  things  for 
which  most  men  are  ambitious  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  a  list  of  things  about 
which  the  Scriptures  would  have  us  be 
ambitious  for  Him  and  His  cause.  In  this 
parity;  they  do  not  correspond. 

For  instance :  men  are  fond  of  fame  and 
place  a  high  value  on  its  feverish  and 
fleeting    glories.    The    Scriptures    do    not. 

Forgetting  that  that  which  is  highly 
esteemed  among  men  is  an  abomination  in 
the   sight   of    God,   men   are   fond   of   the 


fashion  of  this  world  and  place  a  value  on  || 
the  approbation  of  those  who  are  the  de- 
votees of  its  elusive  and  non-profit  activi- 
ties. The  Scriptures  do  not. 

Men  are  fond  of  money  and  what  they  i 
think  it  can  purchase.   They  place  an  ex- 
horbitant  value  on  its  acquisition,  expend- 
ing time,  energy  and  nerves  on  that  which  | 
will  pierce  them  through  with  many  sor-  I 
rows — the  acquisition  of  wealth.  The  Scrip- 
tures do  not. 

Too  often  the  rungs  of  the  ladder  of 
success  are  made  up  of  the  necks  of  those 
just  ahead  of  us.  Men  are  fond  of  such 
success  and  place  an  undue  value  upon 
climbing  the  ladder  which  supposedly  leads 
to  its  goal.  The  Scriptures  do  not. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  being  am- 
bitious. It  is  what  we  are  ambitious  for  that 
marks  us  for  the  kind  of  man  we  are.  It  is 
what  you  are  fond- {oi) -valuing  that 
changes  the  complexion  of  the  word  "ambi- 
tion." Like  a  chameleon,  it  changes  color 
from  good  to  bad,  depending  on  what  it  is 
tied  to. 

Measure  Youj'self! 

Much  could  be  written  about  these  three  ■ 
verses  in  which  we  find  the  word  ambition, 
followed  by  the  infinitive.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  give  an  exegesis.  We  shall  close 
with  quoting  the  three  verses  and  letting 
the  reader  measure  himself  in  their  light. 

\.   To  be  ambitions  concerning  conduct: 
"Now  we  are  entreating  you,  brethren,  to 
be  superabounding  yet  more,  and  that  you 
be  ambitious  to  be  quiet,  and  to  be  engaged 
in  your  own  affairs,  and  to  be  working  with    i 
your  hands,   according  as  we  charge  you,    J 
that  you  may  be  walking  respectably  toward    • 
those   outside   and  you   may   have  need   of    • 
nothing"   (I  Thessalonians  4:11,  12  R.V.).    ! 

2.    To  be  ambitions  concerning  careers:    ' 
"Being,  then,  courageous  always,  and  aware 
that,   being  at  home   in  the  body,  we  are 
away  from  home  from  the   Lord    (for  by 
faith  are  we  walking,  not  by  perception), 
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yet  we  are  encouraged,  and  are  delighting  spirit,   so   that  ...   I  have  completed  the 

rather  to  be  away  from  home  out  of  the  evangel  of  Christ.  Yet  thus  I  am  ambitious 

body   and   to  be   at  home   with  the   Lord.  to   be   bringing  the   evangel   where   Christ 

Wherefore  we  are  ambitious  also,  whether  is  not  named  lest  I  may  be  building  on  an- 

at  home  or  away  from  home,  to  be  well  other's  foundation,   but,  according  as   it  is 

pleasing   to    Him.    For   all    of   us   must   be  written,     'They    who    were    not    informed 

manifested  in  front  of  the  dais  of   Christ,  concerning  Him   shall   see.   And  they  who 

that  each  should  be  requited  for  that  which  have   not  heard   shall   understand.'"    (Ro- 

he    puts    into    practice    through    the    body,  mans  15:17-21  R.V.). 

whether  good  or  bad"    (H   Corinthians  5  :  To  be  ambitious  to  be  quiet,  to  be  ambi- 

6-10  R.V.).  tious   to  be  well   pleasing   to   Him,   to  be 

3.    To    be   ambitious    concerning    Christ:  ambitious  to  preach  the  evangel  of  the  un- 

"I  have,  then,  a  boast  in   Christ  Jesus,  in  searchable     riches     of     Christ — ^these     are 

that  which  is  toward  God.   For   I  am  not  worthy  ambitions,  worthy  of  His  unquali- 

daring  to   speak  any  of  what   Christ  does  fied  support  to  those  engaged  in  such  pur- 

not  effect  through  me  for  the  obedience  of  suit  pleasing  to  Him.  Be  ambitious,  but  be 

the  nations,  in  word  and  M'ork,  in  the  power  ambitious  for  Him  and  His  cause.  In  this 

of  signs  and  miracles,  in  the  power  of  God's  path  is  blessing — and  peace. 


7<^  'THccuUtt^  o^  TOo^id^cfr 

rXOW  MANY  TIMES  have  you  attended  worship  services  without  thinking  of  what 
you  were  doing?  If  this  has  not  happened  to  you  often,  you  are  an  exception. 

More  times  than  not  we  participate  in  the  service,  totally  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  having  a  religious  experience.  Often,  we  go  away  from  the  church  knowing 
that  we  have  been   helped  but  not  knowing  why. 

In  Protestant  worship,  much  stress  has  been  placed  on  the  sermon.  This  is  very 
fine,  but  even  if  the  sermon  is  poor  or  ineffective,  the  worshiper  should  realize  that 
the  service  of  worship   is  designed   to   bring   him   close  to  God. 

Let  us,  therefore,  examine  the  order  of  worship  to  see  how  this  happens. 

The  call  to  worship  is  an  invitation  to  worship.  It  is  also  an  announcement  that 
worship  has  begun   and  that  a  mood  of   reverence   is   needed. 

The  opening  hymn  is  the  worshiper's  response  to  the  invitation.  It  is  the  acceptance 
of  that  invitation.  The  invocation  is  a  prayer  in  which  the  minister  asks  for  Cod's 
presence. 

The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  goes  back  to  ancient  times.  We  recall  that  Christ  went 
into  the  synagogue  and  was  asked  to  read  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  the  early 
Christian  churches,  this  practice  was  continued  and,  in  addition,  the  laws  of  Paul 
and  the  gospel   v/ere   read. 

The  sermon  is  a  discourse  by  the  minister  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
or  avi  interpretation  of  the  religion  in  terms  of  human  experience. 

The  closing  hymn  is  usually  the  hymn  of  triumph  as  well  as  resolution.  It 
symbolizes  the  fact  that  the  worshiper  feels  that  he  has  been  forgiven  for  his  sins 
more  fully  to  the  ways  of  Cod.  It  is  often  a  hymn  of  challenge. 

If  the  worshiper  leaves  the  church  or  chapel  feeling  that  he  has  been  close  to  Cod 
and  because  of  that,  will  strive  to  live  the  more  Christian  life,  the  worship  service 
shall  not  have  been  in  vain. — -Chaplain  Gary  Sousman 


Since  ^HL 


Went  Away 


[:•  I 


By  CHAPLAIN  WM.  E.  KERSTETTER 


SOME  months  ago  there  passed  through 
civilian  and  service  theaters  a  motion 
picture  entitled  ''Since  You  Went  Away." 
It  portrayed  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  long- 
ings and  disappointments,  the  loyalties  and 
love,  the  ceaseless  activity  of  a  woman  and 
two  daughters  as  they  lived  for  the  return 
of  their  husband  and  father  from  action  as 
a  naval  officer  in  the  Pacific.  But  the  thing 
that  is  important  now  is  not  the  story  but 
the  title:  "Since  You  Went  Away."  For 
it  suggests  the  pertinent  question:  What 
has  happened  to  you — since  you  went 
away?  What  has  happened  to  you  on  the 
psychological,  moral,  spiritual  level  of  your 
life — since  you  went  away  from  home  and 
entered  the  armed  forces  of  our  land? 

A  striking  parable  of  ourselves  is  found 
in  the  story  of  the  prodigal  son.  Like  him 
so  many  of  us  were  raised  in  good  house- 
holds, among  gobd  people,  under  good  in- 
fluences. We  had  Christian  homes ;  we  were 
associated  with  Sunday  schools;  we  even 
joined  the  Christian  church.  The  Christian 
philosophy  of  life,  with  all  its  beautiful 
ideals  and  high  commitments,  became  our 
own  philosophy  of  life.  But  raised  with 
life's  advantages  as  he  was,  the  day  came 
when  the  young  son  decided  to  leave  his 


father's  house.  Requesting  his  inheritance, 
he  went  forth  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
world.  As  the  Scriptures  say,  "he  wasted 
his  substance  in  riotous  living."  So  low  did 
he  stoop  in  his  moral  and  spiritual  life,  so 
heartily  did  he  at  last  despise  himself 
that  he  actually  yearned  for  the  chance  to 
grovel  in  the  mud  with  his  father's  pigs  and 
feed    among    swine. 

Now  I  W'Ould  not  for  a  moment  suggest 
that  any  of  us  has  slipped  that  far  since 
we  left  home  and  entered  the  service. 
But,  alas,  it  is  true  that  some  of  us  have 
slipped  somewhat  and  need  to  take  stock 
once  again.  Going  out  from  our  homes,  we 
have  lived  among  influences  that  contrive 
to  break  us  down.  I  wonder  at  what  points 
we  have  surrendered. 

The  White  Flag  of  Surrender? 

So  it  is  my  purpose  to  put  the  question: 
What  has  happened  to  you,  to  your  psycho- 
logical, moral  and  spiritual  life — since  you 
went  away?  And  when  I  say  "You,"  I  mean 
not  only  you  but  myself  as  well.  What  has 
happened  to  the  level  of  your  life  since 
you    went   away? 

What  has  happened,  for  example  to  your 
thought?  There  was  a  day  when  you  read 
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good  literature :  Shakespeare,  the  poets, 
great  novels,  the  Bible.  What  are  you  read- 
ing now?  When  one  observes  how  wide- 
spread is  the  reading  of  modern  fairy- 
tales in  comic  strips — the  only  reading 
many  men  do — ^he  is  not  so  much  surprised 
as  disappointed.  Men  ought  to  do  better 
than  that.  But  of  graver  consequence  is  the 
literature  which  is  not  merely  fantastic 
but  crude,  cheap,  indecent.  There  was  a 
time  when  you  looked  at  pictures  which 
possessed  intrinsic  beauty  and  embodied 
aesthetic  value  and  artistic  appeal.  What 
kind  of  pictures  are  you  looking  at  now? 
What  is  happening  to  your  thought — since 
you  went  away? 

Your  Language,  Brother! 

What  is  happening  to  your  speech  since 
you  went  away?  When  one  comes  into  the 
armed  services,  he  enters  a  world  where  a 
whole  new  language  is  in  widespread  use. 
You  can't  call  it  French — or  German — 
or  Greek;  and  it  isn't  English  either.  It  is 
simply  cursing,  swearing,  profanity,  call 
it  what  you  will.  And  as  one  brushes 
against  it,  day  after  day,  through  long 
years,  he  is  constantly  in  danger  of  being 
badly  affected.  How  has  it  affected  you? 
What  is  happening  to  your  speech,  since 
you  went  away? 

This  is  a  serious  matter.  Not  only  does 
one  show  his  disregard  for  God  when  he 
blasphemes ;  not  only  does  he  reveal  an 
inadequate  power  of  English  expression ; 
not  only  does  he  manifest  a  crude,  uncouth 
quality  in  his  spirit  when  he  surrenders 
himself  seriously  in  an  immediately  practical 
way.  How  often  have  you  heard  a  fellow 
say :  "I'm  almost  afraid  to  go  home  on  fur- 
lough, for  I've  been  swearing  so  long  now 
and  so  freely  that  I  swear  without  thinking. 
It's  as  natural  as  breathing.  But  how 
it  will  shock  my  mother  and  dad  if  I  let 
myself  go  in  their  company." 

Well,  now,  that  is  exactly  what  one 
who    habitually   uses    foul    language    is    in 


danger  of  doing.  He  will  unwittingly  make 
a  fool  of  himself  on  some  occasion  to  his 
own  injury.  He'll  speak  crudely  in  re- 
fined company.  He'll  give  the  impression 
of  being  cheap  and  undesirable  perhaps 
even  in  the  presence  of  the  man  who 
might  have  been  his  employer  had  he  been 
heard  to  speak  with  refinement  rather 
than  with  ugliness.  He  will  cut  himself  off 
from  the  confidence  and  companionship  of 
people   who    count. 

One  should  bridle  his  tongue  for  his 
own  soul's  sake — for  reasons  spiritual  and 
moral.  But  even  if  not  for  spiritual  and 
moral  reasons,  one  should  speak  with  re- 
finement and  decency  for  the  practical 
reason  of  avoiding  being  a  fool  and  sac- 
rificing things  that  are  significant  for 
something  that  is  less  than  worthless. 
Your  best  opportunity  in  life  could  be 
lost  or  won  by  your  witting  or  unwitting 
expression  of  a  single  word ! 

What  has  happened  to  your  thought— 
what  has  happened  to  your  speech — what 
has  happened  to  your  deeds,  since  you  went 
away?  I  know  many  of  us  have  not  sur- 
rendered to  the  kinds  of  acts  to  which  I  am 
about  to  refer.  But  some  of  us  may  have 
slipped  at  least  a  bit.  And  certainly  almost 
all  of  us  are  continually  confronted  with 
strong  influences  tempting  us  in  these 
directions.  I  mention  them  because  of  their 
grave  threat  to  you  and  to  me  as  Christian 
persons.  And  always  I  am  speaking  to 
you  and  to  me.  Are  you  as  clean  in  deed 
as  you  used  to  be — since  you  went  away? 

How  have  you  reacted  to  the  temptation 
to  gamble?  To  be  sure  a  little  bet  is  in- 
nocent enough — in  itself,  alone.  But  how 
often  has  the  bug  caught  the  boy  who 
played  only  a  little  at  first?  Again  and 
again!  And  the  proved  truth  is  that  all 
too  often  gambling  makes  a  fool  of  a  man 
and  a  tragedy  of  his  family's  life.  Again 
and  again  men  lose  all  or  the  bulk  of  their 
pay,  leaving  their  worried  wives  to  "sweat 
it   out"   till    the  next   pay  day.    Then   the 
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same  damnable  thing  happens  again.  I've 
seen  that.  Haven't  you?  Don't  be  a  part 
of  it  ever.  Stop  it  before  it  starts.  Never 
begin  gambling  at  all ! 

How  have  you  responded  to  the  pressure 
to  drink,  since  you  went  away?  I  know 
one  drink  won't  hurt  j'OU.  I  know  many 
fine  persons  indulge ;  and  they  are  still  ap- 
pealing people.  But  the  clear  fact  is  that 
niany  people  suffer  bitterly  because  they 
once  took  a  casual  drink.  It,  like  gambling, 
can  cling  to  a  man  like  a  venomous  snake, 
poisoning  his  life,  dragging  him  down. 
But  equally  bad :  When  one  takes  one 
drink  he  is  actively  co-operating  with  one  of 
the  forces  in  society  whose  program  seri- 
ously undermines  our  life.  He  is  strength- 
ening those  forces  which  doggedly  persist 
in  their  effort — though  they  endanger  our 
people,  our  families,  our  youth,  our  effort 
in  this  crisis,  in  their  advocating  of  false 
standards  of  right  living,  their  inane  but  ef- 
fective applications  of  social  pressure — ^to 
get  everybody  to  drink.  They  who  persist 
in  this  purpose,  though  it  permeates  our 
life  with  poison — ^these  forces  we  support 
when  we  drink.  With  regard  to  this 
pressure  and  this  temptation,  what  has 
happened  to  you — since  you  went  away? 

Will  Your  Dreams  Come  True? 

What  has  happened  to  you  since  you 
went  away — in  your  relations  with  per- 
sons of  the  opposite  sex?  There  was  a 
time  when  you  shared  the  dream  of  some 
day  finding  and  loving  and  marrying  one 
wonderful  girl  and  living  thereafter  with 
her  in  deep,  enduring  joy  throughout  the 
years    of   your    lives. 

Two  shall   be   born,   a  whole  wide  world 

apart 
And    speak    in    different   tongues 
And   take  no  thought  each  of  the  other's 

being. 
And  these  o'er  unknown  seas,  to  unknown 

lands    shall   cross, 


Escaping  wreck,  defying  death  and  all  un- 
consciously   shape   every   act 

And  bend  each  wandering  deed  to  this  one 
end 

That  one  day,  out  of  darkness  they  shall 
stand. 

And  read  life's  meaning  in  each  other's 
eyes. 

Cheap,  crude,  indecent  relations  with 
persons  of  the  opposite  sex  can  under- 
mine, reduce,  destroy  the  possibilities  of 
that  dream  coming  true. 

Above  all,  for  Christ's  sake;  but  if 
not  for  moral  and  spiritual  reasons,  then 
at  least  for  your  own  soul's  sake ;  so  that 
your  dream  of  a  wonderful  life  with  a 
wonderful  wife  may  be  realized ;  Keep 
yourself  clean  and  strong  and  Christian 
in  all  your   relationships  with  girls. 

Take  a   Personal   Inventory 

What  has  happened  to  you — ^your  thought, 
3^our  words,  your  deeds — since  you  went 
away?  Some  have  slipped  far.  Many  have 
slipped  a  bit.  In  one  way  or  another  each 
has  sinned  just  like  that  prodigal  son.  But 
that  wasn't  the  end  of  the  story.  The  son 
turned  home.   The  father  rejoiced: 

"Bring  forth  the  best  robe  and  put  it  on 
him ;  and  put  a  ring  on  his  hand,  and 
shoes  on  his  feet  .  .  .  For  this  my  son 
was  dead,  and  is  alive  again." 

That  too  is  the  end  for  us :  We  will 
accept  our  Father's  great  forgiveness,  the 
chance  to  begin  anew;  and  in  courage,  con- 
fidence and  joy,  we  will  walk  hereafter 
in  the  way  of  our  Lord! 

Eternal     God,     our     gracious     heavenly 
Father,  Who  knows  the  temptations  within 
us  and  about  us,  and  forgives  all  who  turn    ;i 
to   Thee   in  penitence  and  dedication,   for-    I 
give  us  all  that  is  past :  and  in  Thy  great    I 
mercy  set  us  on  a  new  high  road  of  conse-    I 
crated    devotion    to    Thyself    and    to    the 
things    we    cherish    when    we    are    at    our 
best.  In  Jesus'  name  we  pra}^    Amen. 


£»  CHRISTIAN  ^ 


Fundamentally  the  world  has  no  need 
of  a  new  order,  but  only  the  honest 
^nd  courageous  application  of  the  his- 
torical    Christian     idea     and     its     ideal 


ON  Sunday,  November  11,  American  lay- 
men everywhere,  both  civilians  and 
those  in  our  armed  forces,  will  be  observ- 
ing Men  and  Missions  Sunday  in  church 
and  chapel  services  throughout  the  world. 
Since  they  will  be  considering  on  that  day 
the  theme  "Christian  Missions  and  World 
Order,"  I  would  like  to  give  my  personal 
testimony  and  those  of  two  other  laymen 
in  the  hope  that  many  men  may  be  per- 
suaded to  have  a  larger  share  in  that 
supreme  task  which  Christ  committed  to 
his  followers. 

As  a  layman  and  a  businessman  I  live  in 
an  environment  that  is  coldly  practical,  and 
I  deal  with  people  who  pride  themselves 
on  being  'hard-headed"  and  "realistic." 
Yet  I  am  vitally  interested  in  a  world- 
wide missionary  effort.  I  have  many  reasons 
for  this  interest,  but  among  them  are  three 
or  four  that  I  consider  especially  important. 

To  Carry  His  Message   Everywhere 

First :  Because  I  am  a  Christian  and 
believe  in  Jesus  as  the  world's  Saviour,  I 
have  the  obligation  to  use  all  of  the  tools 
He  has  placed  in  my  hands  to  help  carry 
His  message  everywhere.  Jesus  said,  "Go 
into  all  the  world,"  and  although  I  cannot 
do  this  personally,  I  can  support  and  en- 
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courage  the  missionary  agencies  which  do 
this  work  so  well — 'So  devotedly  unselfishly 
and  wholeheartedly. 

Second :  I  believe  deeply  that  the  Church 
is  a  divinely-created  institution  vital  and 
essential  to  human  progress  and  effective 
human  relationships.  Modern  civilization — 
and  yes,  let's  be  practical,  modern  business 
• — could  not  exist  without  a  moral  founda- 
tion. Every  successful  businessman  knows 
that  "honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  that  the 
golden  rule  of  dealing  squarely  with  the 
other  fellow  is  an  asset  more  important 
than  bank  assets.  These  are  moral  precepts 
which  we  take  for  granted  because  the 
Church  has  lifted  us  from  the  rule  of  the 
jungle  and  given  us  a  code  of  conduct  and 
value  whereby  we  can  work  together. 
Edgar  Guest  in  his  homely  fashion  once 
wrote : 

For  the  Church  is  all  that  Jiffs  us  from  the 

coarse  and  selfish  mob. 
And  the  Church   that  is  to  prosper  needs 

the  layman  on  the  job. 
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As  a  la^nnan  I  want  to  strengthen  and 
fortify  the  church,  and  as  a  layman  I  can 
be  an  effective  instrument  to  that  end. 

Third :  I  want  this  to  be  the  last  war. 
I  want  domestic  and  world-wide  prosperity 
and  high  standards  of  living,  and  I  know 
these  aims  cannot  be  attained  except  in  an 
environment  of  peace.  Moreover,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  bedrock  of  peace  is  a  strongly 
moral,  vitally  Christian  world,  and  that 
the  Missionary  Movement  is  a  major 
safeguard  against  war  because  it  is  dedicated 
to  spreading  Christian  and  moral  values 
and  principles  over  the  earth — the  ideal  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Furthermore,  the  missionaries  bring  prac- 
tical benefits  to  other  peoples — ^benefits 
which  appeal  to  my  business  judgment. 
For  example,  they  build  and  operate  hos- 
pitals, and  thereby  combat  disease  and 
plague.  Thej'^^  introduce  modern  methods  of 
agriculture,  industry  and  commerce,  and 
raise  living  standards.  They  establish 
schools  and  colleges,  and  act  as  shock 
troops  against  those  prime  breeders  of 
war,  illiteracy  and  ignorance. 

World   Community    Needs   Christian    Brotherhood 

My  final  reason  for  supporting  the  mis- 
sionary effort  stems  from  an  experience 
of  my  own.  A  number  of  years  ago  I  had 
the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  men  who 
first  formed  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Almost  everyone  today  rec- 
ognizes the  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  a 
worthwhile  and  constructive  force  in  the 
American  business  community,  for  it  brings 
businessmen  together  in  an  organized  way 
to  further  principles  and  progress  essential 


to  trade  and  industry.  Well,  the  world 
community  needs  a  worthwhile  and  con- 
structive force  to  bring  people  together  in 
an  organized  way  to  further  principles  and 
programs  essential  hot  only  to  trade  and  I 
industry  but,  more  important,  essential  to 
good  fellowship.  Christian  brotherhood  and 
decent  social  intercourse.  The  Missionary 
Movement  strikes  me  as  the  best  agency 
to  accomplish  these  ends. 

World    Leaders    Acclaim    Missionary    Efforts 

Now  let  me  add  the  testimony  of  two 
other  laymen  to  whom  I  referred  before 
in  this  article. 

The  President  of  our  United  States,  Mr. 
Harry  S.  Truman,  wrote  to  Dr.  Arthur 
H.  Compton,  the  General  Chairman  of  the 
Laymen's  Missionary  Movement,  as  fol- 
lows :  ' 

"The  war  has  taught  us  again  that  de- 
struction awaits  those  who  would  make 
themselves  great  at  the  expense  of  their 
neighbors.  Our  hope  for  the  future  is  in 
the  truth  of  Jesus'  teaching  that  one  finds 
his  soul  in  the  service  of  his  fellows.  To 
make  this  message  take  root  in  the  hearts 
of  men  and  women  everywhere  is  the  aim 
of  Christian  Missions  and  of  all  who  fove 
God  and  man." 

The  other  testimony  is  from  Field 
Marshal  Smuts,  Prime  Minister  of  British 
South  Africa.  He  said  in  an  address  before 
a  great  assembly  in  Rhodesia : 

"Fundamentally  the  world  has  no  need 
of  a  new  order  but  only  the  honest  and 
courageous  application  of  the  historical 
Christian  idea.  .Our  Christian  civilization 
is  based  on  eternal  order,  an  endless  plan 
in  the  message  of  Christ.  Let  us  follow  that 
greatest  Light  that  has  ever  arisen  on  the 
human  horizon  and  which  can  surely  lead 
us  to  that  better  world  for  which  we  are 
longing.  In  the  twilight  of  today  I  see  on 
that  horizon  none  but  the  Man  of  Galilee," 

T  urge  every  layman,  every  member  of 
our  armed  forces,  and  every  civilian  to 
support  the  missionary  cause.  It  pays  big 
dividends,  both  personally  and  on  a  world 
scale. 
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A  Prayer 

By  Cpl.  Barbara  Gleichmann 

Dear  God,  Thou  mighty  monarch  of  us  all. 

Walk  here  beside  me,  lest  I  jail;' 

And  if  I  pause  along  the  way 

For  strength  I  need  to  pass  the  day, 

Speak  words  of  courage  into  m.y  ear. 

Be  Thou  beside  ine;  disperse  my  fear. 

Bear  God,  Thou  faithful  friend  of  all. 
Walk  here  beside  me,  lest  I  fall; 
I  sometimes  zvander  off,  I  knoiv — 
But  then.  You  understand  me  so — 
That  is  why  Yon' re  always  there 
To  make  my  cross,  the  lighter  hare. 

I  need  Your  strength  to  help  me  through 
This  day,  tomorrow,  beyond  that  too — 
Let  me  ivalk  life's  path  with  Thee — 
And  listen  to  my  earnest  plea — 
Dear  God,  Thou  mdghty  monarch  of  us  all. 
Walk  here  beside  me,  lest  I  fall. 


Revelation 

By  PvT.  Gene  Wierbach 

Beneath  a  sky  of  wedgewood  blue 

Where  fleece-clouds  meet,  and  pass, 

I  found  the  home  of  meadow  larks 

Safe  in  the  zvaving  grass. 

Hedged  by  a  field  of  goldenrod — 

A  challenge  to  the  sun — 

Near  to  a  shadowy  grove  of  pine, 

Close  by  a  singing  rim — 

1  foimd  a  path  through  berried  brush 

Where  gentle  kine  had  trod. 

And  pausing  there,  I  came  to  knozt*. 

The  handiwork  of  God. 
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The  Bridge 

By  L.  C  Flood,  Sp(W)  1/c 

Ininsible,  the  bridge  of  love. 

Invisible,  God's  caravan; 

Invisible,  the  hand  above 

That  made  the  bridge  from  heaven  to  man. 

The  bridge  of  love  leads  onzvard 
Where  only  loi'e  may  go. 
Across  the  bitter  seas  of  man 
Where  fear  and  sorrozi^  flow; 
Across  the  world  and  heavenzvard 
Though  vast  the  armored  foe — 
All  else  dissolves  before  its  span. 
For'  God  hath  made  it  so. 

Inscrutable,  the  mind  of  God, 
Inifnutable,  His  heaven  above. 
Unknowable,  the  pathway   trod. 
For  love  unseen  returns  to  love. 


Service  Star 

By  Amanda  Heiden 

There's  a  blue  star  in  my  zvindow. 
It  is  framed  in  red  and  zvhite — 
A  tribute  to  the  loved  one 
Who  is  in  our  country's  fight. 

The  blue  star  in  my  zmndow. 
Means  all  the  zvorld  to  me — ■ 
A  symbol  of  Old  Glory 
And  the  world  we  must  keep  free. 

The  blue  star  in  my  wiyidow. 
Lends  courage  to  my  heart, 
And  gives  me  strength  to  carry  on 
Through  days  when  zve're  apart. 
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The  blue  star  in  my  zvindoWy 
Brings  solace  from  above. — 
As  zi'e  pray  to  God  Almighty 
To  save  the  peace  zve  love  I 

I  Walk  uith  God 

By  Pfc.  William  AI.  Dunn 

Under  His  heavenly  starry  sky, 
I  zvalk  and  talk  unth  God; 
JFe  zinlk  alone,  just  He  and  I, 
Upon  His  grassy  sod. 

I  tell  Him  of  my  thoughts  zmthin, 
He   listens  zvliile  I  speak; 
I  tell  Him  of  the  zvays  I  sin. 
Of  all  the  zvays  I'm  zveak. 

I  plead  Zi'ith  Him  for  pozver, 
I  ask  Him  for  m-ore  strength, 
I  say,  "I  need  Thee  every  hour." 
He  anszvers  me  at  length: 

"My  child,  I  hear  your  prayer^ 
Just  talk  each  night  zvith  Me, 
My  child,  I  hear  your  prayer j 
And  I  zmll  strengthen  thee." 

Just  One  Hour 

By  Edward  H.  Pearson 
{Dedicated  to  my  friend,  James  R.  McCann) 
If  zve  zxrere  told  zi'e  had  but  ane  hour 
Before   zi'c'd   meet   our   God  and  destinies. 
What  zvoxdd  zve  say? 
Uliat  zvould  zve  feel? 
What  could  zve  do  zmth  just  that  one  hour? 

Could  our  hearts  be  gay  and  glad 
Rejoice  zvell  o'er  the  promise  of  the  night 
And  rest  in  quietness  and  be  not  sad 
Knounng  zve  had  lived  our  lives  a-right. 

Or  would  Zife  fear  the  judgment  of  above 
Because  at  times  zve  faltered  on  the  right- 
eous path 
And  thus  zvould  tremble  in  anxiety  thereof 
Knounng  the  promise  of  our  Father's  ufrath. 


In  that  one  hour  zvould  zve  endeavor 
To  mend  the  hearts  zve've  hurt  and  scorned 
So  at  the  sleeping  time  zve'd  have  forever 
An  admirable  memory  that  our  souls  might 
zve  1 1  adorn. 


A  Seabee's  Prayer 

By  William  Goodchild,  F  1/c 

There's  a  green-shuttered  cottage 

Far  over  the  sea. 
With  a  beautiful  zvoman 

Just  waiting  for  me. 
I've  a  home  to  go  back  to, 

My  Mother  is  still  there. 
So  to  you,  dear  God, 

I  say  in  prayer — 
"Forgive  me  my  hatred — 

Forgive  me  my  sins, 
I  try  to  remember 

That  righteousness  zvins. 
But  break  dozvn  the  barrier. 

The  zvall  that  nozv  stands, 
Betzveen  me,  my  loved  Mother, 

And  America,  my  land. 
All  through  the  battle 

Guide  me  and  my  friends. 
Watch  over  us,  God, 

'Till  this  hell  on  earth  ends. 
Protect  us  through  battle. 

Watch  us  alzvays, 
As  I  say  this  I  knozv 

That  ez'cryone  prays 
For  the  sunshine  of  Peace — 

The  love  of  the  free. 
But  I  pray  to  you,  God, 

Keep  my  Mother  safe  foi'  me." 

Miles  or  Smiles 

By  1st  Lieut.  James  W.  Walthall 

Let's  not  live  the  sort  of  life 
That's  measured  just  by  miles; 
Instead,  azfoid  all  mortal  strife 
And  measure  life  zvith  smiles. 
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Life's  not  a  thing  of  distance 
But  of  smiles,  and  hopes  and  tears; 
And  one  gets  lots  of  'smileage' 
In  his  journey  through  the  years. 

Now  whafs  a  little  mile  or  tzvo — • 
Just  distance  on  a  map; 
Always  a  thought — a  smile  or  tzvo 
Will  bridge  a  mileage  gap. 

So,  though  zve're  quite  a  way  apart. 
Let's  not  think  of  it  in  miles. 
But,  rather,  open  up  your  heart 
And  measure  it  with  smiles. 

Atid  you'll  find  distance  shorter  grozvs 
With  each  -and  every  smile. 
And  soon  you'll  feel  I  didn't  go. 
But  have  been  zmth  you  all  the  while. 

Why? 

By  PvT.  J.  H.  Ballard 

I  left  at  home,  my  own  small  boys; 
Who  laugh,  and  play  with  games  and  toys, 
To  kill,  in  awful,  senseless  crime, 
The  fathers  of  small  boys,  like  mine. 
And  in  m,y  heart  there  rose  a  cry: 
Oh,  Christ,  who  on  the  Cross  did-  die; 
Why  must  this  be?  Cannot  men  see, 
All  children  loved  the  same  by  Thee? 


Bells  of  Victory 

By  T/5  Friedrich  W.  Bishop 

Ring  out,  sing  out,  O  bells  of  joyous  vic- 
tory ! 

A  liberation  sound  for  peoples  long  en- 
slaved— 

Loud  harbinger  of  delays  to  come. 

When  all  men  shall  be  free! 

Ring  out,  cry  out,  for  a  viankind  long  de- 
pressed 

By  zaar's  cruel  symbols — searing  flame,  and 
bloody  sword — 

Those  ancient  implements  of  war,  now  cast 
aside  to  rot  and  rust. 

'Tvaas  ever  thus,  when'  men  their  senses 
home  regained. 

What  does  the  misty  future  hold:  justice, 

Progress,  truth? 
Will  races,  colors,  tongues  zvork  hand  in 

Jiand 
As  Christ  our  Samor,  long  ago  suggested, 
Or  will  man's  darker  side,  the  evil  face  of 

greed  and  power  ^t 

Regain  ascendance?  *| 

O   God,  I  pray  that  men  may  choose   the 

path  of  light — 
To    reach    the    presence    of    Thy    gracious 

Son,  who  firmly  stands 
As  in  the  ages  past  for  charity  and  love. 


<l 
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I  maim,  and  slay,  so  that  my  boys 
May  laugh,  and  play  with  games  and  toys; 
Yet  pray  to  God  that  men  someday 
Will  know  the  truth,  and  rise  and  say: 
"All  men  are  brothers  unto  me." 
Then,  like  a  torrent,  bursting  free 
That  surging  forth,  szveeps  all  before. 
This  new-found  faith  will  upward  soar. 
On  wings  of  mercy,  peace  and  love ; 
Sivift  rising  to  the  Throne  above. 

And  fathers,  like  myself  zvill  smile, 
Across  the  seas  and  lands,  the  while ; 
On  all  the  earth,  the  little  boys 
Will  laugh,  and  play  with  games  and  toys. 


The  Quiet  Men 

(Composed  on  the  Anmo  Beachhead) 
By  Cpl.   W.  G.  Isaacs 

To  ivalk  info  the  day,  a/ware  of  none 

Of  these;  the  guns,  the  blades,  the  braccn 

fools; 
To    have    the   mornings  fresh   again   with 

more 
Than  sun,  the  bending  sky,  the  gentle  air — 
The  living  on  the  earth  must  watch  the  dead 
And  step  among  the  blanching  tender  bones. 
The  brittle  bodies  still  above  the  red 
And  imreceptive  soil.   We  stand  beside 
The  naked  tree  and  wonder  at  the  Dumb 
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And  all  their  great  unapprehended  songs 
And   zi'onder   more    than    they,    the    brave, 

nuisf    die — 
The  godly,  strong,  forever  quiet  men. 


When  minds  are  dark  with  anxious  thought, 
And  Hght  upon  the  future's  sought. 
While  hunger  fills  the  world  with  dread : 
'Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 


M^  Mom 

By  Sgt.  James  P.  Brown 

There's  a  cheerful  hit  of  siveetness 

In    her   ever-friendly  smile, 
\  And  a  touch  of  regal  splendor 
'  In  her  very  gracious  style. 

That  patient,  charm  of  manner 
Scents  to  fit  her  like  a  glove. 
And  th^re  isn't  any  limit 
To  her  nezfcr-ending  love. 

I 

'  Her  understanding  kindness 

Ahvays  made  the  rough  seas  calm; 
(  The  best  in  all  this  world  so  vinde, 
j  God's  gift  to  me — my  Mom! 

Time  to  Prajr 

By  Chaplain  James  A.  Andrews 

With  the  dawning  of  the  day, 
Let  us  turn  to  God  and  pray, 
While  our  world  with  war  is  riv'n: 
*'Oxir  Father  who  art  in  heaven." 

For  hymns  of  hate  and  profane  lies, 
Ascend  like  storm-clouds  in  the  skies. 
To  make  our  souls  deep  sick  with  shame 
"Hallozi'ed   be    Thy  name." 

When  soldiers  march  and  fight  and  die, 
W^hile  women  starve  and  children  cry, 
And  death  awaits  the  war-plane's  hum : 
"Thy  kingdom-  come." 

While  sinful  men  their  people  sell, 
To  make  of  earth  a  flaming  hell. 
And  spread  the  stain  of  evil's  leaven : 
"Thy  imll  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven." 


While  we  strive  to  fix  the  blame. 
Upon  the  men  of  evil  fame. 
May  we  search  our  hearts,  and  thus : 
"Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  for- 
give those  zvho   trespass  against  us" 

When  our  battles  have  been  won, 
Guide  us  till  our  warfare's  done, 
Lest  we  seek  a  sweet  release. 
And  fail  to  win  a  lasting  peace: 

"And   lead  us  not   into    temptation,  hut 
deliver  us  from  evil." 

Let  us  the  holy  vision  see 
Of  Christ  who  walked  in  Galilee, 
Accepting  pain  and  tragic  loss. 
And  then  endured  the  cruel  Cross, 
Because  He  dared  His  faith  to  try 
And  fixed  His  hand  upon  the  sky : 

"For  Thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the  power 
and   the   glory   forever.   Amen." 


Prayer  for  Todaj^ 

By  Vernon  E.  Ralisey,  Sp.  T  3/c 

We  look  to  Thee,  O  Lord,  for  grace 
And  patience,  that  zue  might  endure; 
That  not  alone  our  trials  zve  face, 
But  in   Thy  love  may  rest  secure. 

The  humble,  feeble  stand  znfe  take 
'Gainst  mortal  weaknesses  and  sin. 
Needs  ever  bolstered,  ire  zve  make 
Mistakes   and    errors   o'er   again. 

So  look  in  Thy  dear  mercy,  Lord, 
On  me,  a  sinner  saved  by  grace. 
And  help  me  not  forget  Thy  zvord 
That  some  day  zve  shall  see  Thy  face. 


By ALVIN t  BELL,  D.D. 


1    CORINTHIANS— Faults   Corrected 

IN  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  The  Acts 
^NQ  read  of  the  eighteen  months'  ministry 
of  Paul  in  the  city  of  Corinth  on  his  second 
missionary  journey.  During  this  time  he 
founded  the  church  to  which  he  wrote  this 
letter  from  Ephesus  about  three  years 
later,  probably  in  the  Spring  of  the  year  57. 

While  we  call  it  "The  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,"  it  was  preceded  by  an 
earlier  epistle,  now  lost,  to  which  Paul 
refers  in  5  :9.  In  reply  to  this  earlier  epistle 
Paul's  advice  was  asked  on  a  number  of 
questions  of  vital  importance  to  the  Chris- 
tians of  Corinth. 

To  answer  these  questions  as  well  as  to 
correct  certain  faults  of  the  church  of 
v/hich  Paul  had  heard,  he  wrote  this  letter. 

The  first  four  chapters  correct  the  party 
spirit  which  had  divided  the  Corinthian 
Christians  into  rival  factions  bearing  the 
names  of  Paul,  Apollos,  Peter  and  Christ. 
Paul's  cure  for  this  fault  then  and  now  was 
that  all  human  teachers  should  be  sub- 
merged and  lost  in  Christ  "as  ministers  of 
Christ  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of 
God." 

Chapters  5  and  6  correct  the  immorality 
existing  unrebuked  in  the  church  and  also 
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the  fault  of  church  members  going  to  law 
before  heathen  tribunals  to  settle  their  dif- 
ferences. 

Chapter  7  answers  questions  they  had 
asked  about  the  married  relation,  its  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages,  its  use  and 
abuse  in  the  immoral  surroundings  of  the 
Corinthians  of  that  day. 

Chapters  8  to  10  proclaim  in  a  masterly 
manner  the  interrelation  of  the  fundamental 
social  principles  of  liberty  and  love  for 
guidance  of  the  Christian's  conduct  in 
"things  questionable."  "Personal  liberty" 
is  not  to  be  allowed  to  place  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  the  weaker  brother. 
The  law  of  love  is  supreme  even  over  lib- 
erty. "If  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend, 
I  will  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world  standeth, 
lest  I  make  my  brother  to  offend."  Paul's 
rule  for  the  determination  of  a  Christian's 
duty  in  "things  questionable"  is  still  un- 
excelled, namely,  "Whatsoever  ye  do,  do 
all  to  the  glory  of  God." 

Chapters  11  to  14  correct  their  abuse  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  and  their  misuse  of  spir- 
itual gifts  and  the  rivalry  between  those 
possessing  different  gifts.  The  controlling 
principle  is  ever  to  be  love,  on  which  Paul 
writes  a  classic  in  the  thirteenth  chapter 
which  is  unexcelled  in  all  literature.  "Love 
never   faileth." 

Chapter  15  is  the  great  resurrection 
chapter  with  its  grand  doxology  of  victory 
for  the  Christian  over  sin,  death  and  the 
grave.  "O,  Death,  where  is  thy  sting?  O, 
Grave,  where  is  thy  victory?  .  .  .  Thanks 
be  to  God  which  giveth  us  the  victory 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

This  is  the  climax  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
epistle,  which  Paul  immediately  hitches  up 
to  practice :  "Therefore,  my  beloved  breth- 
ren, be  ye  steadfast,  unmovable,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  foras- 
much as  ye  know  that  your  labor  is  not  in 
vain  in  the  Lord." 

{Published  with  permission  of  the  author.  Dr. 
Alvin  E.  Bell,  Toledo  6,  Ohio,  and  the  Zondervan 
Publishing    House^    Grand    Rapids^    Michigan.) 


Why  We  Should  Co  to  Church 

By  PvT.  Chester  Brock,  Jr. 

/  In  these  troubled  times,  a  great  many 
people  are  turning  to  God  who  had  not 
thought  of  Him  before.  Alany  who  have 
previously  lived  a  Christless  life  are  now 
learning  to  pray.  It  seems  to  be  human 
nature  to  turn  to  God  as  a  last  resort — 
when   we   think    other   things   have   failed. 

However,  along  with  the  good  that 
may  come  out  of  this  war,  there  is  also 
a  lot  of  evil.  Many  people  are  too  bus}'- 
to  go  to  church.  Others  are  tired  because 
of  the  extra  strain  of  war  work.  For  one 
reason  or  another,  many  are  missing  the 
regular  Sunday  services. 

Some  contend  that  they  can  be  just 
as  good  without  going  to  church.  We 
know  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  we  need 
reminders.  We  need  inspiration  and  fel- 
lowship with  other  Christian  people.  We 
need  to  participate  in  something  bigger 
than  ourselves.  We  need  the  inspiration  of 
Christian  people.  Jesus  said,  "For  where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 
(Matt.    18:20) 

We  need  to  go  to  church  to  learn  to 
pray.  It  is  surprising  how  many  people 
don't  know  how.  The  church  can  help 
us  to  "get  the  habit  of  prayer." 

Then,  the  church  needs  our  help  to  carry 
on  the  great  work  of  spreading  the  gospel 


to  the  non-Christian  people.  Surely  any- 
one can  recognize  the  importance  of  this 
work.  If  everyone  decided  to  be  a 
"home  spun"  Christian,  there  Vv^ould  be  no 
churches,  ^\lthout  the  church,  there  would 
be  no  missionaries ;  there  would  be  no 
Christian  fellowship ;  there  would  be  no 
preaching  to  the  sinners.  The  things  for 
which  Christ  gave  his  life  would  be  for- 
gotten. 

All  Things,  Through  Christ 

By  Oliver  T.  Gustafson,  S  1/c 

/  After  reading  several  articles  in  The 
Link,  it  seems  some  writers  have  a  dis- 
torted view  of  God's  way  of  life  according 
to  God's  inerrant  and  eternal  Word.  In 
Remans,  a  picture  of  man  as  God  sees 
us  is  given,  "All  have  sinned."  I  believe 
it  is  ours  to  exalt  Jesus  Christ,  God's  be- 
loved Son.  He  spake  such  as  never  man 
spake.  Christ  has  the  words  of  eternal 
life. 

You  and  I  cannot  lift  ourselves  .with 
our  own  boot  straps.  Christ  must  lift  us 
up.  He  can  and  will  cleanse  the  vilest 
sinner.  The  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ  is  God's 
remedy  for  all  sin.  Then  in  John  we 
read,  "Without  Ale  yt  can  do  nothing." 
In  Christ  we  can  do  all  things,  because  He 
strengthens  us  for  our  tasks. 

I  would  also  like  to  know  what  is 
meant   by    "making   this    a    better    world." 
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Nowhere  in  God's  word  are  we  told  to  do 
this.  According-  to  the  Word  the  world  is 
to  be  destroyed.  It  was  covered  with 
water  once.  The  next  time  God  shall 
judge  it,  and  destroy  it  with  fire. 

I  believe  the  Christian's  hope  is  Christ's 
second  coming.  By  Christian,  I  don't  mean 
the  church  member,  or  someone  who  is 
relying-  on  works.  By  Christian  I  mean 
the  man  who  is  "born  again."  For  .unless 
one  is  born  of  God's  Spirit,  he  will  not 
see   God's   kingdom. 

Politics  Discussed  by  the  Church 

By  Pfc.  Allen  O.  Kinberg 

/  I  HAVE  BEEN  READING  your  LiNK  mag- 
azine of  May,  1945.  It  has  inspired  me 
in  that  I  have  found  that  my  ideas  are  not 
wrong  or  in  vain!  I  am  in  the  Western 
Pacific  and  have  seen  combat  on  Okinawa. 
I  don't  believe  in  war,  but  do  believe  God 
sent  me  over  here  for  a  purpose!  I  have 
learned  things  of  God  and  His  people  that 
I  never  would  at  home  (Seattle)  and  my 
church  (Presbyterian).  "I  am  ever  ready 
for  His  will." 

The  articles  in  your  May  issue  inspired 
my  ideals,  especially  "God  Was  With  Me 
in  Malta,"  by  Lt.  Gen.  Sir  William  G.  S. 
Debbie,  also  "No  Answer  From  God," 
and  the  article  written  by  H.  G.  Wells 
during  the  last  war,  "Prophecy  Fulfilled." 

In  your  pocket-size  special  Link,  I  also 
liked  the  article  by  Paul  Mallon,  "Peace- 
makers." He  mentioned  "Christian  De- 
mocracy !"  We  have  drifted  a  long  way 
from  this  our  country  was  founded  upon 
to  a  "capitalistic  democracy"  which  can't 
exist  by  dictionary  meanings  of  these 
two  words. 

Anyway  I  like  the  phrase  "Christian 
Democracy"  because  this  we  need  and  the 
world  needs.  I  have  understood  through 
my  20  years  of  life  that  churches  do  not 
care  to  take  part  in  governmental  affairs, 
but  I  believe  and,  would  like  others'  opin- 
ions  on   this,   that  anything   affecting   the 


people  as  a  whole  should  be  discussed  and 
acted  upon  by  Christians  through  their 
church. 

Re:  "Addressed  to  an  M.P.'* 

By  PvT.  John  L.  Wade 

/  To  Lieut.  Robert  C,  Sorrell  :  Sir,  the 
act  of  baptism  has  never  saved  a  soul  yet ! 

In  the  first  place,  whoever  is  responsible 
for  this,  whether  intentional  or  not  (I  am 
willing  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt)  there  is  a  definite  error  in  the  un- 
marked quotation  of  Hebrews  H  :6.  The 
proper  rendering  of  the  passage  in  the 
A.V.  is  "without  faith  it  is  impossible  to 
please  Him."  The  divine  order  is :  "Re- 
pentence,  faith,  then  baptism."  Works, 
whether  of  ordinances,  ceremonies,  or  just 
plain  righteous  acts,  have  never  been 
the  means  of  salvation  but  the  results  of  it. 
The  law  was  given  to  expose  sin,  and  con- 
vict man  of  the  impossibility  of  doing 
anj^thing  to  please  God,  Paul  was  not  only 
thoroughly  convicted  by  his  experiences  on 
the  road  to  Damascus,  but  he  was  saved 
right  there  on  the  spot.  The  proof  of  that 
statement  is  found  in  Paul's  willingness  to 
full  obedience :  "What  wouldst  thou  have 
me  to  do.  Lord?"  Obedience  to  Christ's 
command  that  one  be  baptized  is  the 
"answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God." 
Where  does  one  get  a  good  conscience? 
In  Ephesians  2:8-10,  we  have  these  words: 
"By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith; 
and  th^t  not  of  yourselves:  it  is  the  gift 
of  God :  7tot  of  works  lest  any  man  should 
boast.  For  we  are  his  workmanship,  created 
in  Christ  Jesus  unto  (not  by)  good  works, 
which  God  hath  before  ordained  that  we 
should  walk  in  them."  By  his  act  of 
obedience  in  baptism  he  merely  por- 
trayed to  the  w^orld  his  public  confession 
of  an  already  inworked  genuine  conver- 
sion resulting  in  salvation.  After  salva- 
tion, faith  expresses  itself  in  "walking  in 
the  Light  as  He  is  in  the  Light." 

Yes — you  guessed  it!  I'm  a  Baptist! 
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Appreciates  ''Link** 

By  Cpl.  Inez  Keown  (WAC) 

/    I,  TOO,  AM  GOING  TO  WRITE  tO  my  pastof, 

also  to  the  good  Christian  men  and  women 
whom  we  have  elected  to  carry  on  our 
denominational  work,  to  ask  why  we  do 
not  contribute  to  this  magazine,  when  it  is 
the  only  printed  matter  of  a  religious  na- 
ture that  has  been  given  me  by  my  chap- 
lain here  on  the  post,  and  as  the  churches 
in  town  have  made  no  effort  whatsoever 
to  contact  or  enlist  the  WAC  o£  this 
post  in  religious  activities,  or  to  invite  us 
to  their  services.  ^  We  would  be  a  very 
neglected  company  indeed  if  it  were  not 
for  The  Link.  We  feel  that  The  Link  is 
something  that  links  us  with  other  Chris- 
tians and  ties  us  on  to  something  big  and 
strong,  supporting  and  inspiring  us  in  our 
hour  of  need. 

As  a  mother  of  three  children  who  are 
in  the  services :  a  nurse,  a  sailor  and  a 
soldier,  I  feel  that  I  have  a  right  to  raise 
this    question.    .    .    . 

-  As  a  Southern  Baptist,  I  am  a  fanatic 
for  co-operation  and  am  just  as  fanatical 
against  union  of  any  kind.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  The  Link  is  one  thing  that 
even  Southern  Baptists  can  contribute  to 
with  a  clear  conscience. 

Soldiers  Like  to  Talk 

By  Pfc.  Claud  Wilson 

f  Would  you  like  to  hear  about  a  re- 
ligious program  for  Army  men,  one  that 
"fetches  the  fellows,"  includes  them  in 
more  of  the  program  than  singing  a  song 
or  two,  holds  their  attention,  enlightens 
them,  and  fires  them  with  the  desire  to  be 
Christians  ? 

I  witnessed  such  a  program  once,  had 
the  fortune  and  pleasure  of  "being  in  on 
it,"  at  the  Second  Replacement  Depot,  then 
at  Epinal,  France.  Chaplain  Howard  S. 
Davis  was  the  Depot  Chaplain,  and  his 
Christian  leadership  had  much  to  do  with 


the  success  that  surrounded  our  work. 
Giving  individuals  who  have  done  very 
little  or  no  speaking  in  public  a  chance  to 
express  their  religious  sentiments  is  very 
worth  while  in  itself.  Even  if  the  person 
makes  "a  poor  out"  at  delivering  his 
ideas,  the  group  will  rescue  him,  and 
usually  so  much  interest  is  created  that 
finally  about  eight-thirty  someone  will 
have  to  make  a  motion  the  meeting  be 
adjourned.  If,  after  the  preliminary  talk, 
ideas  and  questions  are  not  forthcoming, 
the  speaker  should  have  a  couple  of  his 
own.  One  secret  of  making  the  program  a 
success  is  to  keep  it  fully  informal.  But 
to  avoid  confusion  the  best  plan  for 
acknowledging  speakers  is  to  ask  for  a 
show  of  hands.  One  is  at  liberty  to  answer 
the  question,  to  raise  one  of  his  own,  or 
to  say  anything  he  pleases.  A  good  prece- 
dent to  set,  however,  is  to  keep  the  dis- 
cussion reasonably  well  on  the  subject. 
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The  sincerity,  tact,  courtesy,  and  over- 
all spirit  of  Christian  fellowship  pervad- 
ing a  meeting  of  this  kind  is  heart-warm- 
ing. And  there  will  never  be  any  "brow- 
beating" of  benches  when  soldiers  attend 
a  discussion  meeting. 

If  possible  have  in  the  meeting  room, 
plenty  of  books,  magazines,  ink,  writing 
paper.  In  the  room  at  the  Second  Depot, 
Chaplain  Davis  had,  in  addition  to  these 
attractions,  a  stove  with  plenty  of  space 
around  it,  maps  on  the  wall  and  a  gallon 
can  of  candy.  We  could  talk  as  long  and 
as  loud  as  we  wanted  to,  play  the  organ 
and  sing.  It  was  pleasant  to  come  early  and 
stay  late.  There  are  hundreds  of  soldiers 
who  passed  through  that  depot  and  all  who 
participated  will  agree  that  the  religious 
program  there  was  a  success.   It  worked! 

Naturally,  in  the  field,  on  the  line,  or 
when  dead-tired  men  are  pulled  back  for 
a  few  days'  rest,  such  a  program  could  not 
be  set  up.  But  where  conditions  are  static 
enough  to  allow  it,  a  chaplain,  with  the 
help  of  a  few  "live-wires,"  can  do  much 
with  forum  meetings. 

Agreements  and  Disagreements 

By  Cpl.  Merlin  N.  Steen 

/  Having  read  your  good  magazine  Link 
for  some  time,  and  enjoying  it  very  much, 
I  felt  perhaps  I  might  have  a  word  or  two 
to  say  in  your  column. 

I  most  certainly  agree  with  Cpl.  Iro 
A.  McCulloch's  article  "Wars  and  Rumors 
of  Wars"  (Link,  May,  1945).  I  repeat  his 
question :  "But  how  can  you  hear  of  wars, 
unless  there  be  wars,  and  rumors  of  wars 
unless  there  be  wars  to  make  rumors 
about?"  Surely  one  who  studies  the  Scrip- 
tures a  little  deeper  than  just  by  casual 
reading,  will  discover  from  the  beginning 
of  time  there  have  been  wars  and  conflicts. 
Revelation  being  a  good  book  to  study, 
you  will  find  there  are  going  to  be  more 
wars.  Jesus  Himself  said,  "As  it  was  in  the 


days  of  Noah  (unbelief  and  revellings) 
so  also  shall  it  be  in  the  days  of  the  Son 
of  Man."  When  only  8  per  cent  of 
America  attends  services  in  church  on 
Sunday  mornings,  and  only  2  per  cent  on 
Sunday  nights,  how  can  one  say  the  world 
is   getting   better? 

I  must  disagree  with  Chaplain  Herman 
C.  Johnson  ("A  Rumor  About  God," 
Link,  Feb.,  1945).  I've  heard  several  chap- 
lains, even  here  overseas,  who  give  very 
little  food  value  for  a  hungry  child  of 
God.  Too  many  assume  their  audience  is 
composed  of  born-again  believers,  and 
never  really  preach  an  evangel istic  message. 
In  over  four  years  of  service  I  recall 
only  hearing  one  Chaplain  give  an  invi- 
tation. There  are  some  who  do,  God  bless 
them,  but  too  many  assume  their  listeners 
are  Christians. 

A  correction  should  be  made  in  Lieut. 
Robert  C.  Sorrell's  article  "Addressed  to 
'An  M.P.'"  (Link,  May,  1945).  He  says, 
in  quoting  Hebrews  11 :6  "and  with  faith  it 
is  impossible  to  please  Him."  The  Scrip- 
ture quotation  should  read,  "But  zvithout 
faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  Him."  Per- 
haps this  was  a  misprint. 

By  Pfc.  David  F.  Coleman 

/  I  AM  A  reader  of  The  Link  mainly 
because  it  is  always  available  and  I'm  in- 
terested in  Christian  activities. 

I  don't  belong  to  the  SMCL  and  I  don't 
care  to.  Why?  Because  it  is  mixed  in  with 
the  world.  I'm  confident  that  many  of  those 
who  write  articles  in  The  Link  don't 
know  what  true  Christianity  is.  They 
wouldn't  know  how  to  show  a  man  the 
way  to  Heaven  because  they've  never  been 
saved  themselves,  I  don't  mean  that  this 
is  the  case  in  all  cases,  but  it  is  true  in 
many.  But  I  don't  expect  The  Link  to  be 
"fundamental"    entirely.    .    .    . 

Personally  I  belong  to  the  Navigator's 
Club  and  think  it  has  the  SMCL  beat  a 
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long    wa^^s,    although    there    are    certain 
'  to  be  many  real   Christians  in  the   SMCL. 

''Murder'*  and   "Killing** 

By  Pfc.  Frank  L.  Crisp  (France) 

/  I  read  Chaplain  Corpenlng's  story  on 
"There  Is  No  Such  Conimandnient,"  Now 
here  is  my  viewpoint : 

First,  "Thou  shalt  not"  is  a  command 
that  makes  only  the  intent-to-kill  person 
responsible.  Now  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "murder"?  In  I  John  3:15,  a 
murderer  is  defined  as  a  person  who  hates 
his  brother ;  so  in  killing  a  person  you  take 
his  life,  while  if  you  commit  murder,  you 
wouldn't  necessarily  have  to  take  his  life. 

In  the  Army  there  is  a  rule  laid  down 
that  says  you  shall  not  destroy  Govern- 
ment property,  though  if  a  soldier  has  to, 
for  the  tight  cause,  there  is  no  statement 
of  charge  made  against  him,  so  those  three 
words,  "Thou  shalt  not"  apply  only  to  one 
who  intends  to  break  it. 

It  isn't  the  word  "kill"  that  might  be 
leading  thousands  of  people  astray,  but  it  is 
faihtre  to  understand  the  right  meaning  of 
those  three  words,  "Thou  shalt  not."  I 
think  the  way  it's  laid  down  in  Exodus  is 
correct. 

I    Can't  Hate  at  Communion! 

By  Chaplain  Herbert  S.  Holly 

/  For  the  past  five  Stmdays  I  have  con- 
ducted a  military  service  in  a  Alethodist 
Church  "somewhere  in  Italy."  This  service 
is  attended  by  Americans,  our  Allies  and 
some  Italian  civilians  who  are  members  of 
the  church  and  who  speak  English. 

On  a .  recent  Sunday  we  had  our  Com- 
munion service,  which  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing services  I  have  had  during  my  two 
j^ears  overseas.  I  was  assisted  by  the  Italian 
pastor,  Rev.  Ammenti ;  I  gave  the  Com- 
munion to  him  and  he  in  turn  gave  it  to  me. 
At  the   altar,  there  were   Italian   civilians 
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and  American  soldiers  kneeling  side  by  side. 
This  service  made  a  deep  impression  on 
me.  It  will  be  very  difficult  in  the  future 
to  hate  a  man  who  knelt  beside  you  in 
Communion.  I  shall  always  remember  the 
Italian  minister  as  he  passed  the  bread  and 
then,  in  Italian,  prayed  to  the  same  God  I 
prayec  to.  As  one  American  soldier  said, 
"Today  is  the  first  time  I  ever  realized 
that  God  understood  every  language."  This 
thought  came  to  me :  if  all  the  representa- 
tives of  all  the  nations  could  kneel  and 
take  His  body  and  His  blood,  and  pray 
each  in  his  own  language  to  God  who 
understands  every  language,  we  would  be 
prepared  ourselves  for  a  lasting  peace,  for 
a  peace  that  would  endure.  A  peace  founded 
in  the  principles  of  Christ's  great  Com- 
mandment is  the  only  lasting  kind  of  peace. 
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General  Secretary,  Service  Men's   Christian  League 


WHAT  has  happened  to  your  religion 
while  you  have  been  in  the  armed 
forces?  Did  the  beliefs  which  you  were 
taught  by  your  home  and  church  sustain 
you  when  the  going  was  tough?  Do  you 
feel  that  you  have  a  story  to  tell  to  young 
people  who  are  now  growing  up  about  the 
importance  of  a  religious  life? 

These  are  important  questions  and  if  you 
have  answers  to  them,  let  us  hear  from 
you.  Thousands  of  boys  and  girls  will 
worship  the  heroes  whose  bravery  took 
them  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  Thousands  of 
those  same  boys  and  girls  in  the  Sunday 
schools  will  want  to  know  about  the  prac- 
tical value  of  a  Christian  faith.  What  an- 
swer can  you  give  them? 

Set  '^otn  (^<mjU  'f^c^ 

The  first  unit  of  the  SMCL  in  the  12th 
Army  Group  was  organized  a  short  time 
ago  under  the  direction  of  Chaplain  F.  C. 
McDonald.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  T/5  Louis  Fink,  pres. ;  T/5 
Lawrence  Holman,  secty. ;  Pfc.  Clarence 
Godsy,  program  chairman.  The  secretary 
has  reported  that  the  group  decided  on  these 
goals — worthy  to  be  copied  by  other  units : 

"(1)  To  develop  ourselves  by  reading 
the  Scriptures,  by  studying  and  by  holding 
discussions  concerning  God's  Word,  thus 
bringing  others  to  know  Christ  in  a  better 
way. 

"(2)  Spiritual:  To  know  God  better  and 
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to  have  God  work  through  us,  both  indi- 
vidually and  as  a  group. 

"(3)  Fellowship:  To  have  a  place  and 
means  of  meeting  together  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  and  freely  expressing  our- 
selves  in   Christian  fellowship" 

The  San  Juan  unit  of  the  SMCL,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  Chaplain  Samuel  G. 
Warr  reported  qualifications  for  member- 
ship which  might  easily  be  accepted  as 
goals  by  every  League  unit.  This  report 
entitled  "Qualifications  for  Membership" 
was  submitted  by  R.  L.  Brodine  and  G.  W. 
Lundberg : 

"(1)  Associate:  (a)  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings faithfully;  (b)  to  declare  willingness 
to  assist  as  far  as  possible  in  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  League;  (c)  to  consider 
carefully  the  commitments  of  active  mem- 
bership. 

"(2)  Active:  (a)  to  maintain  the  habit 
of  prayer  and  Bible  study;  (b)  to  rever- 
ence the  name  of  God,  to  make  clean  speech 
and  clean  living  habitual  in  my  life,  to  re- 
veal the  Christian  spirit  daily,  administer- 
ing to  the  needs  and  defending  the  rights 
of  my  fellowmen  everywhere;  (c)  to  at- 
tend and  take  part  in  Divine  services  of 
worship  and  in  League  activities ;  to  main- 
tain my  interest  in  my  home,  church  while 
in  my  country's  service;  (d)  to  bring 
others  to  Christ  and  to  equip  myself  to  be  a 
useful  citizen  and  an  influential  Christian 
on  my  return  to  civil  life." 
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{See  photo  belozv) 

Frequenth^  there  are  situations  when 
civilians  and  service  men  meet  for  religious 
and  social  activities.  Reports,  such  as  the 
two  we  mention  here,  indicate  that  this 
relationship  usually  works  out  well.  The 
first  report  is  from  Sgt.  Philip  R.  Guthrie, 
assistant  to  Chaplain  Arthur  G.  Court- 
pnay  and  president  of  the  Christian  League 
3f  Nome,  Alaska.  He  says : 

"Our  League  unit  was  organized  some 
time  ago.  The  unit  is  composed  of  both 
soldiers  and  civilians.  We  meet  each  Thurs- 
day in  the  social  room  of  the  Federated 
Church.  The  'Topic  Talks'  from  Link 
form  a  basis  for  our  discussion  periods. 
'  "The  League  members  are  active  in  all 
the  activities  of  the  Chaplain's  work  at  this 
base.  They  assist  in  increasing-  interest  in 
the  services,  in  taking-  part  in  special  pro- 
grams, in  helping  with  special  music,  and 
in  assisting-  with  the  Communion  service 
'^ach  month." 

I    The    second    report    comes    from   S/Sgt. 
Sumner     Libbey,     the     secretary    of    the 


SMCL  at  the  East  Chapel,  Kingman, 
Arizona.  This  League  unit  is  under  the 
direction  of  Chaplain  Edward  S.  Bayliss 
and  the  other  officers  are  Lela  Latch,  pres. ; 
S/Sgt.  Richard  Adams,  vice-pres. 

"The  SMCL  unit  was  organized  on  this 
post  in  January,  1944.  About  250  men  have 
been  members  of  this  organization  but 
have  shipped  out  as  this  is  a  school  and 
men  do  not  stay  here  for  more  than  two 
months.  Meetings  are  held  on  Sunday  nights 
for  discussions  and.  on  Tuesday  nights  for 
a  social  time." 

(See  photo  on  page  47) 

Here  is  an  unusual  and  graphic  method 
of  describing  a  basic  truth.  All  of  us  would 
agree,  I  believe,  that  a  well-rounded  Chris- 
tian life  would  include  home,  family,  edu- 
cation, health,  religion,  etc.,  but  frequently 
we  treat  such  subjects  as  if  they  had  no 
real  relationship  to  each  other.  Cpl.  Dona 
Strohl  introduced  to  the  Christian  League 
unit  at  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Air  Station, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  (Chaplain  John  M, 


Members  of  SMCL  unit  at  Nome.  Alaska,  enjoy  a  dinner  arranged  by  Sgt. 
Philip    R.    Guthrie,    pres.,    avid    Chaplain    Arthur    G.    Courtenay,    sponsor 
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Sykes,  sponsor)  an  idea  called  "The 
Wheel"  which  graphically  shows  how  each 
part  of  life  must  be  related  to  the  whole 
of  life,  as  spokes  are  related  to  each  other 
in  a  wheel. 

To  visualize  what  she  meant,  a  large 
wheel  was  drawn  on  composition  board. 
Around  the  rim  was  printed  "To  the  har- 
mony of  the  body — and  the  symphony  of 
the  soul."  The  hub  of  the  wheel  represented 
Christ  at  the  center  of  life,  with  the  phrase, 
"I  am  the  Light  of  the  .world."  The  spokes 
of  the  wheel  were  labeled  for  different 
aspects  of  life.  But  let  Sgt.  Irene  Lundberg 
describe  this  project: 

"Our  Christian  Service  League  was 
formed  in  March,  1944,  and  at  that  time  we 
had  twelve  members.  We  held  our  first 
meetings  in  the  music  room  of  the  library, 
but  we  soon  outgrew  this,  and  began  hold- 
ing our  meetings  in  the  Chaplain's  office. 
From  time   to   time    our   membership   has 


diminished  because  of  the  transfer  of  squad- 
rons, but  as  new  groups  come  in,  we  have 
been  very  successful  in  rebuilding  our 
membership.  At  present  we  have  thirty 
active  members. 

"Our  new  president,  Leon  Brook,  has  in- 
augurated the  idea  of  having  more  outside 
speakers.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  had  as  our 
guest  Mr.  Ronald  Scofield  of  the  Santa 
Barbara.  N ems-Press.  Having  attended  the 
opening  sessions  of  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  he  gave  an  enlightening  talk  on 
what  he  saw  and  heard  there." 


{See  photo  helow) 

The  Service  Men's  Christian  League  unit 
of  the  61st  Ordnance  Group  reminds  us 
that  Pearl  Harbor  should  not  be  thought  of 
only  for  the  beginning  of  the  participation 
of  the   United    States   in  World   War   II. 


I 


SMCL  members  of  the  61st  Ordnance  Croup   (See  story  above) 
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Hymn  sing  at  th-e   U.  S.  Marine  Carps  Air  Station,  Santa  Barbara,   Calif.    (See  story) 


fjThis  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
t  good  and  bad  are  usually  found  in  every 
1  place,  and  that  out  of  something  which  may 
^  be  the  symbol  of  treachery  and  deceit,  we 
•I  must  build  that  which  is  honorable  and 
(  Christlike. 

^      The  report  from  this  League  unit  states : 
["World  War  II  for  the  United  States  was 
not  the  only  thing  to  begin  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
I  On  a  hill  overlooking  this  historic  spot,  the 
Service    Men's    Christian    League    of    the 
j  61st  Ordnance  Group  had  its  beginning.  In 
I  the  mess  hall  of  a  staging  area,  in  full  view 
!  of  an  inspiring  panorama  of  Naval  might 
and  power,  our  League  unit  held  its  first 
j  meeting  on  Easter  Sunday,  1945.  This  view 
'•  served  to  convince  us  more  than  ever  that 
i^the   principles    for   which   we   are    fighting 
\  are  right  and  just  and  that  we  are  on  the 
Lord's  side  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 
"Our  group  had  had  the  benefit  of  fre- 
quent and  inspiring  religious  services  both 
on  the  train  and  on  the  boat  on  the  long 
journey    from    Camp    Polk,    Louisiana,    to 
Hawaii,  but  the  crowded  conditions  of  the 
transport  had   afforded  no   opportunity   to 
form  our  unit.  The  same  was  true  of  the 
even  longer  voyage  westward  from  Hawaii. 
However,  as  soon  as  we  reached  our  des- 
tination, we  once  more  began  to  hold  reg- 


ular meetings.  In  an  impressive  candle- 
lighting'  ceremony,  our  thirteen  charter 
members  subscribed  to  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  on  May  27,  1945. 

"Spark-plugged  by  our  earnest  and  help- 
ful sponsor,  Chaplain  Ray  L.  Jones,  we 
are  planning  to  keep  on  growing  and  ex- 
panding. Each  of.  us  feels  that  the  SMCL 
fulfill  a  great  need  in  this  place." 

The  Christian  Service  League  on  the 
Algonquin  Hospital  Ship  reports  the  fol- 
lowing officers  elected :  Cpl.  Arthur  J. 
Wiens,  president ;  Lt.  Mary  Fisher,  vice- 
president  ;  Lt.  Ruby  Brischow,  secretary. 

Last  but  not  least,  Sgt.  R.  W.  Keene 
reports  a  league  unit  in  French  Morocco 
which  is  composed  of  men  from  three  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  service  under  the 
supervision  of  three  chaplains,  Wilbur  C, 
Horldt,  Lyle  C.  Burdick,  and  Ralph  T. 
Osborn.  This  group  holds  street  meetings 
in  town  and  their  members  frequently 
preach  to  crowds.  Sounds  to  us  as  if  this 
League  unit  is  not  hiding  its  light  under  a 
bushel,  but  going  to  the  crowded  streets 
where  all  may  see  and  hear.  More  power 
to  you ! 
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Members  of  SMCL  unit  in  European  Theater  who,  under  the  direction  of 
Chaplain    John    Eastwood,     distributed     clothing     to    needy     townspeople 


Members  of  a  SMCL  unit  somewhere  in  the  Pacific  area,  with  (Right)   Cpl.  Richard 
W.  Hebb,  pres.,  and   (Left)    Ch.   Cyrus  B.  Hutcherson,  sponsor,  enjoy  social  hour 


Chaplain  Solomon  L.  Carpenter  distributes  copies  of  Link  to  men  entraining  for  a  POE 
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Thousands  of  members  of  the  SMCL 
are  wearing-  or  carr3ing  the  League  in- 
signia. The  new  medal  is  made  of  ahmiinum 
with  embossed  cross  and  initials  of  the 
SMCL. 

The  Service  Men's  Christian  League 
unit  of  the  743rd  AAA  Gun  Battalion  has 
used  the  insignia  for  a  symbol  of  the  tie 
between  service  men  overseas  and  their 
families  back  home.  The  president  of  the 
group  Is  Pfc.  George  R.  Niemovsky; 
vice-president,  Pvt.  David  O.  Cropp,  Jr.; 
and  secretary-treasurer,  Pvt.  Don  A. 
Lynch.  A  report  sent  by  the  president 
reads  as  follows : 

"Plans  and  policies  are  discussed  at  the 
weekly  officers'  meeting  with  Chaplain 
Rufus  H.  Timberlake,  advisory  chairman. 
In  addition  to  the  meetings  at  our  own 
chapel  for  worship,  fellowship,  discussion, 
Bible  study  and  recreation,  the  members 
are  urged  to  take  advantage  of  joint  meet- 


ings each  week  with  our  SMCL  and  Fel- 
lowship Groups  on  the  Base.  These  have 
been  of  great  inspiration. 

"In  strengthening  the  spiritual  bonds  and 
home  ties,  we  have  a  Family  Circle  Plan 
for  which  a  symbol  or  insignia  has  been 
adopted,  based  on  the  SMCL  insignia.  In 
the  chain  around  the  world  are  the  words 
at  the  top  of  the  globe,  "Service  Men's 
Christian  League,"  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  globe,  "Family  Circle."  Each  member 
is  asked  to  send  a  copy  of  a  mimeographed 
invitation  to  his  family  and  friends,  sug- 
gesting they  become  members  of  our  Fam- 
ily Circle  by  signing  and  returning  a 
Covenant.  The  names  of  members  will  be 
inscribed  in  a  Christian  Service  Shrine  at 
the  entrance  to  our  Chapel.  In  this  shrine 
will  be  placed  an  open  Bible  and  the  names 
of  Family  Circle  members  with  their  fa- 
vorite Scripture  passages.  It  is  our  sincerest 
hope  that  our  plan  will  be  adopted  by 
other  SMCL  overseas  as  well  as  back 
home." 


Representatives  to  the  Annua!  Meeting  of  the  Nail.  Council  of  the  Service  Men's  Christian  League  held 
in  Philadelphia.  (Left  to  right,  front  row)  Bishop  0.  J.  Hart,  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania 
Diocese;  Brig.  Gen.  M.  C.  Gregory,  USMC;  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Pugh,  past  chairman  of  SMCL;  Chaplain 
G  F.  Rixey,  former  Deputy  Chief  of  Chaplains,  U.  S.  Army;  (second  rozv)  Rev.  Ivan  M.  Gould, 
General  Secty.,  SMCL;  Chaplain  E.  W.  Davis,  USN;  Carroll  M.  Wright,  Executive  Secty.,  SMCL; 
Capt    J    B    Ryan     USN   (Ret.)    and  Luther    W.   Smith,   past   Chrmn.,    SMCL   Administrative   Com, 
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Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  chaplains 
and  service  men  who  write  in  to  ask  how 
to  start  a  League  unit,  is  to  quote  how 
other  groups  get  started.  So  here  are  three 
examples : 

First  to  report  is  Chaplain  Estes  L. 
Lewis,  who,  at  the  time  of  this  writing, 
sponsors  the  SMCL  unit  at  the  70th  Rein- 
forcement Depot  in  England.  "Sometime 
ago  one  of  the  Chaplains  conducted  mid- 
week devotional  services  for  officers  and 
enlisted  men.  As  time  went  by  a  desire 
was  expressed  by  some  of  the  enlisted  men 
for  a  meeting  of  their  own.  In  due  course 
the  chaplain  was  approached  concerning 
the  matter  of  a  meeting  for  the  enlisted 
men,  in  which  they  would  be  allowed  to 
take  an  active  part.  Some  of  these  men 
were  then  given  full  freedom  in  the  selec- 
tion of  their  thought  for  presentation.  The 
Chaplain  co-operated  fully  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 

"Through  progressive  stages  of  develop- 
ment a  separate  meeting  was  evolved.  This 
meeting  took  on  the  official  form  desig- 
nation of  the  Service  Men's  Christian 
League.  Officers  were  elected  and  member- 
ship cards  were  acquired  and  signed.  The 
Link  was  provided  for  all  members. 

"The  group  has  used  the  Topic  Talks' 
in  Link  for  its  discussion  periods,  a  mem- 
ber being  selected  to  speak  for  three  min- 
utes upon  one  subject.  We  also  sponsored 
monthly  socials  and  have  conducted  trips 
to  cathedrals  and  other  places  of  religious 
interest,  in  addition  to  one  musical  pro- 
gram each  month.  A  number  of  members 
of  the  WAC  are  members  of  our  League 
unit,  and  they  are  as  active  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers  as  the  men  on  the  base." 

The  second  is  a  report  from  a  League 
unit  in  this  country,  S/Sgt.  Albert  Davis 
reporting : 

"Our  SMCL  unit  was  organized  by 
Chaplain  Wilbur  A.  Huneycutt  in  July, 


1944,  and  is  known  as  the  Area  Two 
Chapel's  SMCL.  Officers  elected  at  our 
first  meeting  were:  Sgt.  Louis  Cobbs, 
president;  Sgt.  William  Coffield,  vice- 
president ;  S/Sgt.  Albert  Davis,  secretary. 
Chaplain  Huneycutt  served  as  director 
until  assigned  to  another  field  chapel,  where 
he  has  organized  another  league  unit. 

"Our  topics  for  discussion  are  taken  from 
Link  and  our  program  varies  from  time 
to  time.  We  have  had  a  number  of  reli- 
gious movies  and  speakers  from  other 
faiths  and  races.  On  one  occasion  the 
Jewish  chaplain  was  invited  to  give  us  a 
talk;  on  another,  a  Negro  speaker  was 
invited. 

"Our  discussions  are  usually  informal. 
We  have  found  that  informal  discussions 
create  a  genuine  Christian  fellowship  and 
go  a  long  way  toward  bridging  the  gaps 
and  differences  of  opinion.  Chaplain  Glenn 
C.  Mitchell,  our  chaplain  at  Area  Two 
Chapel,  is  our  sponsor  and  counselor." 

Space  does  not  allow  adequate  treatment 
of  all  the  reports  that  are  received.  The 
SMCL  unit  on  the  IJSS  San  Jacinto  is 
known  as  The  Hymnster's  because  the 
members  love  to  sing  hAinns. 

The  SMCL  of  the  855  Engineer  Avia- 
tion Battalion  publishes  an  attractive 
monthly  magazine  called  "The  Christian 
Voice."  The  issue  received  at  League 
Headquarters  contains  news,  editorials, 
articles,  biographical  sketches,  poems, 
prayers,  notices  and  a  Bible  quiz. 

Another  league  unit  with  a  monthly  pub- 
lication is  the  SMCL  group  on  the  USS 
Indiana.  This  mimeographed  magazine  is 
called  "Christians  Afloat."  Chaplain  Rob- 
ert G.  Andrus,  the  advisor  writes  that  the 
league  unit  members  "not  only  usher  at 
the  Sunday  service,  but  the  men  have  been 
a  definite  factor  in  a  75  per  cent  increase 
in  attendance  this  year  over  last." 
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Prayers  designed  for  private 
and  public  devotions  of  men 
and  women  in  the  armed  forces 
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By  G.  A.  CLEVELAND  SHRIGLEY 

Compiler  and  author  of  "Prayers 
for  Men  in  Service,"  "Wartime 
Prayers  for  Those  at  Home," 
"Prayers  for  Women  Who  Serve." 


RELIANCE  ON  COD 

•  HEAVENLY  FATHER,  who  dost  know  me 
more  truly  than  I  can  know  myself  and  dost  love 
me  more  deeply  than  I  can  love  myself,  teach 
me  more  and  more  to  rely  on  Thee  for  my  every 
need  and  my  highest  good.  Take  from  me  all 
things  which  are  displeasing  to  Thee  and  hurtful 
to  me:  my  sinful  thoughts  and  desires,  my  low 
aims,  my  faulty  judgment,  my  vanities  and  greed. 
Give  me  only  those  things  which  are  pleasing 
to  Thee  and  blessed  to  me:  a  childlike  faith,  a 
pure  heart,  an  obedient  will,  and  a  selfless  love, 
help  me  to  meet  temptation  and  trial  with 
courage  and  to  do  each  day's  work  with  honesty 
and  joy,  knowing  that  Thou  wilt  bring  to  per- 
fection all  that  I  attempt  for  Thy  glory;  through 
Jesus    Christ,    my    Master    and    Saviour.     Amen. 

FOR  ALL  MY  NEEDS 

•  MY  COD,  I  entrust  myself  and  all  my  goings 
and  comings  unto  Thee,  for  Thou  lovest  me 
v/jth  an  infinite  love  and  desirest  only  the  good 
for  me.  Teach  me  that  whatever  I  need  today, 
strength  or  courage  or  faith  or  love,  things  for 
the  body  or  the  spirit,  Thou  wilt  give  in 
abundance  to  me  if  I  will  accept  them  from 
Thee.  Keep  me  alert  to  every  blessing  from 
Thee  and  to  every  call  upon  me  to  serve  Thee. 
Help  me  to  love  my  brothers  as  Thou,  lovest 
them  and  me:  by  giving  the  best  to  each  one 
according  to  his  deepest  need,  that  he  may  de- 
velop his  highest  self  and  come  safely  to  his 
highest  goal.   In  Jesus'   Name.  Amen. 

COMPASSION 

•  O  THOU  PURE  SPIRIT,  who  seest  into  the 
depths  of  our  souls  and  knowest  the  secret 
desires  of  our  hearts,  the  unspoken  thoughts 
of  our  minds,  and  the  hidden  movements  of  our 
wills,  and  yet  art  merciful  to  bless  us  and 
restore  us  though  we  sin  and  sin  again,  teach 
us  to  look  upon  our  brothers  with  spiritual 
eyes  of  compassion  and  to  minister  to  them 
with  untiring  forgiveness  and  unfailing  love; 
through  Jesus,  the  Divine  Healer  and  Saviour  of 
all    rnankind.   Amen. 


FOR  LIGHT 

•  GIVE  US,  O  wonderful  Cod,  such  light  in  the 
secret  places  of  our  hearts  and  minds  that  we 
may  see  Thy  truth  and  hold  fast  to  Thy  love. 
Teach  us  so  to  walk  in  the  way  of  Him  who  is 
the  Light  of  the  world  that  we  may  manifest 
the  beauty,  the  joy,  and  the  peace  of  those  who 
livf=  in  His  radiance  and  serve  in  His  love; 
through  the  same  Jesus,  our  Risen  Lord  and  King. 
Amen. 

SEEKING 

•  WHEREVER  V^E  LOOK,  O  Cod,  we  find  Thee 
as  the  Cod  of  wonder  and  majesty.  As  we  ex- 
plore the  earth,  we  learn  of  Thee  as  the  Cod  of 
beauty  and  plenty.  As  we  work  with  our 
brothers,  we  know  Thee  as  the  Cod  of  duty  and 
love.  As  we  look  into  our  own  hearts,  we  feel 
Thee  as  the  Cod  of  mercy  and  renewal.  AM  that 
we  seek  we  find  in  Thee,  for  Thou  art  Eternal 
Light  and  Splendor,  Wisdom  and  Truth,  Purity 
and  Goodness.  Satisfy  all  the  desires  of  our 
souls,  O  Cod,  by  giving  us  Thyself,  that  we  may 
be  Thine    in    all    things   and   at   all    times.    Amen. 

ALL   IN   LOVE 

•  TEACH  ME,  dear  Lord,  that,  as  I  receive  all 
things  from  Thy  love,  I  must  do  all  things  by 
Thy  love,  serve  all  men  with  Thy  love,  and  find 
all  my  fulfillment  in  Thy  love.  Show  me  that 
Thy  love  demands  the  giving  of  my  heart,  my 
mind,  my  will  each  moment  unto  Thee,  that 
Thou,  the  Cod  of  love,  may  act  in  me  and 
through  me,  until  all  men  and  things  are  ruled 
alone  by  love  and  made  perfect  and  glorious 
in  Thy  never-ending  reign  of  infinite  love; 
through   Jesus  Christ.   Amen. 

REST   IN   THEE 

•  O  COD,  when  we  strive  after  lesser  things 
and  are  content  with  low  aim  and  partial  good, 
grant  that  we  may  fail  and  fail  again.  Though 
we  be  much  hurt  and  cry  out  and  rebel  against 
our  lot,  give  us  no  rest  until  we  seek  after 
things  eternal  and  find  joy  only  in  the  perfect 
doing  of  Thy  holy  will;  through  Jesus  Christ, 
OL.T  Lord.  Amen. 
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•  Subject  for  grqup  discussion  (first  week): 

CETTrNC  USED  TO  THE  PEACE 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  What  fine  Old  Testainnrt  zvord  portrays  the  spirit  of  hclpfidness  that  marks 
the  coming  of  peace?  (Isaiah  41:6) 

2.  How  far  can  fi&e  trust  this  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  among   nations? 

(Proverbs  11:25;  Isaiah  58:10) 

3.  Why  is  it  that  prosperity  and  security  arc  likely  to  he  enjoyed  with  peace  if 
all  m£n  will  serve  God?  (Leviticus  26:5) 

4.  How   important   do    you   think    hard   zvork    is    to    peacetime   success    and 

happiness?        ,  (Proverbs  10:4,  5;   12:11;   13:4,  11;  22:29;  Romans   12:11) 

5.  What  great  biological  fact  challenges  us  to  try  to  build  a  peaceful  world? 

(Acts  17:26) 


•  Resource  material: 

SOT  long  ago  a  young  GI  wrote  to  his 
fond  parents:  "I  am  just  beginning  to 
get  used  to  the  peace."  Do  you  know  what 
he  meant  by  that? 

Some  of  you  have  reason  to  know  what 
lies  back  of  tliose  words.  You  no /longer 
need  to  crouch  under  the  withering,  deadly 
fire  of  the  enemy.  You  do  not  deny  your- 
self the  water  from  your  own  canteen.  You 
do  not  wonder,  when  the  dawn  breaks  in 
the  east,  if  it  will  be  your  last  day  on 
earth.  You  no  longer  need  to  kill  in  order 
to  survive. 

That  is  itself  a  tremendous  relief  to  our 
young  men  who  have  been  brought  up  to 
desire  peace  rather  than  war.  You  have 
not  been  trained  to  brutishness  at  home  or 
at  school.  Perhaps  you  read  the  story  of  a 
young  GI  who  felt  his  way  into  the  cellar 
of  a  German  house  to  see  if  any  lurking  foe 
might  be  there.  He  heard  a  faint  noise  and 
flashed  his  light  upon  a  strange  sight — ^two 
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tiny  puppies  huddled  in  a  GI  blanket  with 
some  K  rations  standing  beside  them.  Some 
tough  GI  from  Minnesota  or  Alabama  or 
elsewhere,  with  a  touch  of  nostalgia  and 
tenderness,  had  denied  himself  his  own 
blanket  and  some  of  his  food,  in  order 
that  some  German  puppies  might  live ! 
And  that  lad,  who  perhaps  never  shot  a 
rabbit  in  his  life,  had  again  and  again  been 
placed  in  the  position  where  he  had  to 
choose  between  killing  or  being  killed. 
Now  he  can  begin  to  get  used  to  the  peace ! 

A   New   Day   Dawns 

How  many  of  you  men,  brave  and  strong 
because  you  needed  to  be  both,  in  order  to 
survive,  have  come  now  to  strange  but  wel- 
come days  when  you  no  longer  need  to 
destroy  in  order  to  survive.  You  are  just 
beginning  to  get  used  to  the  peace ! 

And  there  has  been  another  aspect  of  the 
peace :  you  no  longer  need  to  destroy  pf  op- 
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erty  in  order  to  bring  success  and  security 
to  those  whom  you  love.  You  are  finding 
your  way  slowly  back  into  a  kind  of  day 
in  which  your  success  wall  not  be  measured 
by  the  number  of  planes  you  have  downed, 
the  number  of  locomotives  you  have  riddled 
or  the  number  of  bridges  you  have  blown 
up  since  dawn. 

You  who  have  been  trained  to  destruc- 
tion have  need  now  to  reverse  all  of  that 
outlook  and  remember  j'our  earlier  train- 
ing in  ways  of  kindness,  courtesy  and  help- 
fulness. 

You  are  finding  something  else  in  the 
outstretched  arms  of  peace.  You  are  face 
to  face  with  the  glorious  fact  that  you  can 
again  lay  your  own  plans  for  life  without 
(looking  on  the  bulletin  board  immediately 
, after  reveille.  No  doubt  these  future  plans 
(will  center  about  three  matters :  your  fur- 
ther eduaction,  your  wife,  your  home  and 
,your  career. 

I  !Many  of  you  have  found  your  formal 
1  education  broken  into  by  your  service.  Let 
me  urge  you,  if  this  has  been  your  case,  to 
iget  back  into  school  as  soon  as  possible. 
Your  government  is  making  very  generous 
arrangements  and  I  cannot  urge  you  too 
I  strongly  to  find  out  your  rights  to  further 
j education,  under  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
'to  allow  nothing  to  keep  j^ou  from  cashing 
jin  on  those  ofifered  benefits.  You  will  draw 
rich  dividends  from  that  action  as  long  as 
«you  live. 

i  Read  again,  if  3'ou  can  do  so,  the  Topic 
iTalk  about  this  in  the  July,  1945,  issue  of 
'The  Link.  Whatever  you  do,  do  not  turn 
your  back  upon  this  wonderful  opportunity, 
land  do  not  delay  your  further  education. 
(You  would  run  very  real  risks  with  every 
'  year  that  you  might  postpone  it.  Go  as  soon 
las  possible! 

(  Perhaps  you  are  among  those  who  have 
I  found  real  happiness  in  marriage,  even  if 

(for  only  a  very  brief  time  before  being  sent 
to  some  distant  camp  or  overseas.  If  you 
have  not  yet  married,  3'ou  may  have  chosen 


the  one  with  whom  you  wish  to  share  your 
life.  If  so,  may  your  choice  be  ver}^  care- 
fully made,  for  this  is  an  enlistment  that 
should  be  made  for  life — and  that's  a  long- 
while  ! 

A  Happy  Marriage 

Perhaps  you  have  already  married  but 
have  not  }'et  set  up  your  own  home. 
Then  3'ou  have  much  for  which  to  plan. 
However  well  it  may  be  furnished,  or 
however  modestly  3^ou  may  feel  it  is  wise 
to  start  your  little  home,  be  sure  to  make 
it  a  religious  home. 

Some  of  you  have  escaped  death  by  a 
very  narrow  margin.  You  mdiy  have  felt, 
more  than  once,  as  you  looked  about  you 
at  the  strange  faces  of  replacements  who 
had  been  sent  into  )^our  outfit,  that  you 
were  "living  on  borrowed  time."  Perhaps 
you  vowed  more  than  once  that  you  would 
live  a  good  life  if  ever  yova  get  back  home. 

Somehow,  I  like  to  feel  that  your  home 
and  your  church  merge,  one  into  the  other. 
Your  church  can.  help  to  feed  the  very 
finest  motives  and  ideals  that  will  shine 
in  your  home.  It  can  help  you  to  live  in  the 
light  and  the  warmth  of  the  very  highest 
ideals  that  men  have  ever  been  taught.  It 
can  help  you  to  establish  your  home  in  an 
attitude  of  prayer  and  with  the  devout 
purpose  that  your  lives  there  shall  be 
lived  as  in  God's  sight  and  in  His  daily 
protection  and  guidance. 

Perhaps  a^ou  have  heard  a  story  con- 
cerning a  home  that  was  established  years 
ago  on  the  British  Isles.  A  young  mafi 
and  a  young  woman  were  united  in  mar- 
riage, like  many  others  before  them.  But 
this  young  couple,  when  they  came  to  the 
door  of  their  modest  little  home,  knelt 
down  before  that  threshold  and  prayed 
and  dedicated  that  little  home  to  the  God 
whom  they  both  loved.  Very  unusual? 
Yes,  very.  But  this  was  to  be  an  unusual 
home.  They  would  worship  God  there, 
just    as    truly   as    they    expected    to   wor- 
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ship  Him  in  the  church.  And  they  would 
try  to  hve  their  hves  every  day  with  the 
conviction  tliat  He  saw  them  and  would 
guide  them  and  prosper  them. 

The  years  were  kind  to  this  young 
couple.  They  were  prospered.  One  by  one 
a  family  of  children  came  to  bless  their 
hearth  and  their  hearts.  They  were  very 
happy  together.  Busy  fingers  saw  to  it 
that  there  Was  enough  to  eat  and  to  wear. 
But,  even  more,  there  was  a  radiant  spirit 
of  happiness,  understanding,  trust  and  mu- 
tual faith. 

Leaders  of  great  distinction  came  from 
that  happy  family,  to  arrive  at  last  in  places 
of  importance  and  power  in  various  walks 
of  life.  That  one  home  left  a  legacy  of 
priceless  value  to  the  realm  and  to  their 
world. 

A  miracle?  Not  at  all.  We  do  not  count 
it  a  miracle  if  a  farmer  selects  choice 
seeds  and  prepares  his  soil  carefully  and 
tills  his  ground  with  unusual  skill  until 
he  harvests  a  crop  that  is  a  tribute  to 
his  skill  and  his  wisdom  and  his  industry. 
It  would  be  a  miracle  if  his  crop  were  not 
superior  in  every  way  to  the  yield  in 
neighboring  fields  that  had  not  been  so 
well  seeded  and  so  laboriously  tended  and 
so  wisely  improved. 

Is  it  a  miracle  if  a  manufacturer,  having 
patiently  and  laboriously  perfected  better 
steel,  puts  it  together  with  greater  skill 
and  inventive  genius  than  his  competitors 
and  so  places  a  much  better  product  upon 
the  market  than  they?  This  is  not  miracle 
but  the  outworking  of  cause  and  effect. 

So  be  careful   of  the  sort  of  home  you 


build.  Be  proud  to  put  into  it  only  the  best. 
Choose  a  wife  whom  you  will  always  be 
happy  to  introduce  to  your  friends.  Do 
not  worry  too  much  about  the  furnishings ; 
they  can  be  bought,  according  to  tastes  and 
needs  and  ability.  But  put  much  thought 
and  effort  into  the  ideals  that  go  into  your 
home.  Your  children,  forty  years  from 
now  will  remember  whether  there  was  a 
simple  grace  before  meals  and  a  prayer 
at  the  close  of  the  day.  They  will  remem- 
ber whether  or  not  there  was  love  and 
confidence,  and  whether  there  was  faith 
in  each  other  and  in  God — when  they 
have  forgotten  the  color  scheme  of  the 
dining  room. 

And  what  about  your  career?  It  seems 
to  me  that  you  have  laid  a  wonderful 
foundation  for  a  successful  career  if  you 
go  to  college  and  prepare  yourself  seriously 
to  do  your  very  best  work,  and  if  you  have 
found  a  home  that  represents  your  highest 
ideals  of  love  and  family  life.  A  man  will 
hardly  do  his  best  work  if  he  is  poorly 
equipped  to  do  it,  and  he  will  hardly  do 
his  best  work  if  his  home  is  not  a  haven 
of  happiness  and  comfort  and  mutual  help- 
fulness and  faith  in  its  various  members 
and  in  God. 

Choose  your  life  work  serious.  Choose  it 
with  all  of  the  wisdom  at  your  command, 
after  you  have  tried  to  discover  your 
greatest  abilities  and  the  things  that  you 
would  like  best  to  do. 

Are  you  getting  used  to  the  peace?  Are 
you  determined  to  do  your  utmost  to 
make  this  a  lasting  and  enduring  peace  for 
the  next  generation? 


e/!s:ye) 


^0  you  realize  that  you  are  an  ambassador  for  your  church  in  that  far-off  land. 
Write  home  telling  your  folks  of  what  fellow  Christians  are  doing  in  other  countries, 
and  thus  link  Christians  in  world-wide  fellowship. 


^ofUc  *^<dk4. 


/2i^  (lo^IsLeni  Qa4yfiaA.  2min&^ 


FOR      THE      SECOND      WEEK      OF      THE      MONTH 


Subject  for  group  discussion. 

A  NEW  WORLD  OF  RIGHTEOUSNESS 

Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  JFhaf  benefits  zcoiild  all  mankind  receive  if  za'e  could  achieve  a  uezc  ivorld  of 

rightcousncssf  (II   Peter   3:13) 

2.  Hozv  does  this  ideal  of  a  zvorld  of  righteousness  fit  into  Christ's  message 
concerning  the  Kingdom  of  Godf  (Romans   14:17;   Matthew   6:10,   33) 

3.  Hozv  important  is  if  to  God  that  zee  have  a  righteous  zvorld f 

(Psalms   11:7;   23:3;    111:3;   Isaiah   26:2;   Hosea    14:9) 

4.  Hozi'  strong  is  the  link  hetzveen-  righteousness  and  peace?  (Isaiah  32:17) 

5.  Where  shall  zve  look  for  help  in  achieving  personal  and  international  righf- 
eoughncssf  (Philippians    1:11) 


•  Resource  material'. 

DO  3'ou  remember,  fellows,  the  Armistice 
da^-s  we  celebrated  with  enthusiasm 
and  with  orator}'  and  complacency?  Then 
came  this  most  terrible  of  all  wars  and 
it  seemed  rather  futile  to  be  wasting  ora- 
tor.v  upon  a  da.v  which  had  lost  its  former 
significance. 

Just  what  does  this  present  day  of  peace 
mean  to  j'ou  ?  Do  3^ou  feel  that  it  challenges 
us  all  to  bend  every  possible  effort  to  make 
this  the  last  great  war?  If  this  seems  to  be 
an  impossible  ideal,  don't  you  feel  that 
we  should  face  it  as  God's  children? 

Perhaps  you  remembered  November  11 
of  last  3'ear  with  special  clearness  as  you 
went  through  the  day  in  routine  of  war- 
time tasks.  Did  ^-ou  feel  a  kind  of  wistful 
idealism,  or  was  your  feeling  a  sort  of 
disillusionment,  with  perhaps  a  trace  of 
cynicism?  Did  3^ou  have  any  feeling  that 
peace  would  come  before  Armistice  Day 
of  this  3'ear? 

And  now  the  end  of  the  war  has  come 
again,  with  meanings  which  Armistice 
Day  last  year  did  not  hold  for  you.  The 


atomic  bomb  has  been  unleashed,  bringing 
undreamed  destruction  and  also  a  terrible 
feeling  of  responsibility  and  even  of  appre- 
hension as  we  use  it.  How  can  we  hope 
to  keep  it  a  secret?  We  have  no  corner  on 
the  brains  of  the  world.  It  was  an  Italian 
who  invented  the  submarine  but  destroyed 
his  secret  because  of  his  fear  that  it  would 
be  a  terrible  curse  to  the  world.  It  was 
a  Polish  woman,  working  with  her  French 
husband,  who  discovered  radium.  It  was 
a  Jew  who  discovered  the  theory  of  rela- 
tivity which  helped  to  la}'  the  groundwork 
for  the  present  discovery  of  the  breaking 
up  of  the  atom.  And  it  was  a  Jewess  who 
fled  from  Germany,  who  made  the  discovery 
of  the  use  that  uranium  has  in  the  making 
of  the  atomic  bomb. 

Nazi  Close  to  Secret  of  Atomic  Bomb 

Can  we  hope  that  no  physicist  in  Russia, 
Heidelberg,  Tokyo,  Buenos  Aires  or  Ala- 
drid  will  be  able  one  day  to  come  upon  the 
same  discovery  that  w^e  and  our  English- 
speaking   colleagues   have   made?    On    the 
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very  day  when  the  news  of  the  first  use 
of  the  atomic  bomb  was  flashed  to  an 
amazed  world,  it  was  conceded  that  the 
Nazis  had  come  perilously  near  to  the 
secret. 

Two  things,  ironically  enough,  helped 
to  keep  Hitler's  fingers  from  the  first 
atomic  bomb.  One  of  these  things  was  his 
blind  hatred  of  the  Jews.  He  insisted  that 
a  Jewess  be  dismissed  from  her  post  in  one 
of  his  great  universities.  Though  the  head 
of  her  department  resigned  his  own  post 
rather  than  dismiss  her,  she  fled  the  coun- 
try. Later,  after  we  had  perfected  the 
bomb,  the  world  was  reminded  that  this 
Jewess  had  suspected  the  vital  connection 
which  uranium  has  with  the  problem. 

And  the  second  bit  of  irony  was  that  the 
Nazis  accumulated  stores  of  "heavy  wa- 
ter"— vital  to  this  project — in  Norway, 
rather  than  in  Berchtesgaden  or  Austria. 
But  some  Norwegians  and  British  staged 
a  raid  and  destroyed  the  material  that 
might  have  found  its  way  into  the  first 
atomic  bomb.  What  repercussions  Hitler's 
hates  and  his  thieveries  had ! 

Theories   of   Warfare    Revolutionized 

But  can  we  be  sure  that  these  fateful 
secrets  of  the  atomic  bomb  will  not  come 
to  light  within  a  year,  or  two  or  three 
years,  in  some  laboratory  hidden  away  in 
a  cellar  in  Munich  or  Mukden  or  Madrid? 
Could  not  such  a  discovery  lead  to  such 
devastation  that  the  sneak  attack  upon 
Pearl  Harbor  w^ould  seem,  in  comparison, 
like  the  jest  of  a  boy  with  a  pea-shooter? 
How  can  our  very  civilization  survive  if 
this  secret  gets  into  the  hands  of  interna- 
tional bandits  whose  minds  have  been  in- 
flamed by  revenge  and  lust  for  world  do- 
minion? 

Already  we  are  conceding  that  this  dis- 
covery of  the  atomic  bomb  has  revolution- 
ized our  theories  of  warfare.  Attack  and 
counter-attack  and  siege,  artillery  and  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  and  tanks,  amphibious 


landing  craft  and  air  support — ^all  of  the 
component  parts  of  warfare  as  we  have 
known  it  have  been  dwarfed  as  if  we  had 
pushed  a  child's  toy  soldiers  and  tanks 
aside  and  laughed  in  his  face ! 

It  will  do  us  no  good  now  to  argue 
Scripture  texts  in  support  of  war  or 
against  it.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  believe  peace  is  possible. 
It  is  now  a  question  that  any  of  us  should 
be  able  to  answer :  do  we  want  civiliza- 
tion itself  to  be  disintegrated,  as  the  steel 
tower  down  in  New  Mexico  is  said  to 
have  disappeared,  as  in  a  vapor,  when  the 
experimental  atomic  bomb  was   set  off? 

Destruction    or    Reconstruction? 

Do  you  remember  the  descriptions  of 
the  havoc  wrought  by  that  first  atomic 
bomb  dropped  over  Japan?  We  were  told 
that  thousands  of  people  who  were  killed  by 
its  terrific  heat  in  Hiroshima  were  not 
burned  to  death — ^they  were  disintegrated! 
In  unbelievable  heat  that  was  estimated 
by  scientists  to  be  as  high  as  a  temperature 
of  more  than  three  and  one-half  trillions 
of  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  the  atoms  in  their 
bones,    blood    and    flesh    exploded! 

Can  anyone  say  that  this  is  the  ultimate 
instrument  of  destruction  that  human  in- 
genuity can  devise?  May  we  not  yet  come 
to  the  point  where  a  man  may  sit  at  his 
desk  and  press  a  button  and  blow  up  an 
entire  army  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles 
away?  Are  there  not  infinite  possibilities 
for  ghastly  and  colossal  destruction  if  men 
can  discover  how  to  control  these  atomic 
bombs  by  radio? 

These  words  might  have  seemed  very 
wild  before  August  8.  They  may  seem  now 
to  be  lacking  in  imagination.  Isn't  it  true 
that  we  must  either  stop  war — all  war — 
before  it  starts  or  else  reconcile  ourselves 
to  the  possible  extinction  of  the  human 
race  from  this  fair  earth? 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  who  can  imagine 
the  beneficent  results  of  this  great  scien- 
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tific  discovery?  It  could  bring"  such  a  vast 
revolution  in  our  daih^  lives  that  the 
industrial  revolution  would  be  only  a  fore- 
taste  by   comparison. 

Will  civilized  men  rise  to  meet  that  glo- 
rious challenge,  or  will  one  man  or  one 
nation  elect  to  hurl  our  world  into  chaos? 

How  shall  men  choose  the  better  way 
with  this  secret  of  death  or  life?  We  dare 
inot  solve  this  problem  merely  as  nationals 
.under  one  government  or  another.  That 
would  be  to  invite  doom  for  all.  We  should 
,set  ourselves  resolutely  to  the  task  of 
solving  this  as  children  of  God.  His  chil- 
dren— ^brothers  all — can  be  trusted  to  handle 
this  terrible  responsibility  if  they  will  set 
themselves  to  it.  We  must  labor  with  hearts 


iAnszt'crs    to    questions    on    page    10) 

1.  $20.  He  had  $90  at  first,  $110  at  last. 

2.  $6  and  shoes;  received  and  paid  $10 
for  the  bill,  so  that  balances. 

3.  The  beggar  was  a  woman. 

4.  Sell  49,  28  and  7  bushels  at  rate  of 
7  for  $1;  then  sell  1,  2  and  3  bushels  at 
$3  per  bushel;  hence  each  one  received 
$10. 

5.  1  5  cents. 

6.  28.  He  goes  out  on  the  last  jump. 

7.  Cow,  hind  legs;  horse,  front  legs  first. 

8.  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 

9.  Six  dozen  dozen  equals  864;  half  a 
dozen  dozen    (6x12)    equals  72. 

10.  Three. 

.    1  1 .  A  son  visited  his  father. 

12.  5.710  feet  away;  i.e.  about  1,142 
feet  per  second. 

13.  5  minutes,  27  12/44  seconds  past 
one    o'clock. 

14.  501/2    plus  49   38/76  equals    100. 

15.  Cut  first  three  links;  use  one  at 
each   joint. 

16.  No.  He  was  killed  in  the  Philippines 
but  some  of  his  ships  completed  the  trip 
around  the  world. 

17.  Galileo. 


and  minds,  all     dedicated  to  righteousness. 

Only  righteous  men,  you  see,  can  be 
trusted  with  the  secret  of  atomic  de- 
struction. The  real  test  is  not  the  form 
of  government  but  the  kind  of  moral  and 
spiritual  motives  that  dominate  men's  lives. 

Isn't  it  true  that  we  have  had  a  lot  of 
babbling  about  democracy  as  the  acme  of 
human  government?  Democracy  is  only  the 
kind  of  government  where  ruling  power 
stems  from  the  people  themselves.  Was  the 
peace  of  the  world  assured  when  the 
Kaiser  fled  from  Germany  with  his  mon- 
archial  trappings  and  left  the  field  to  be 
taken  in  time  by  a  rabble-rouser  who  gath- 
ered a  willing  people  into  his  toils? 

On  the  day  when  our  radios  blared  the 
news  of  the  Japanese  will  to  surrender  if 
they  might  keep  their  emperor,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  modern  Japan  has  been 
not  so  much  a  nation  as  a  tribe  which  since 
about  660  b.c.  has  maintained  its  tribal 
characteristics,  with  a  tribal  chieftain  about 
whom  has  been  spun  the  web  of  a  tribal 
religion.  Do  you  think  Japan  will  become  a 
safe  neighbor  and  a  good  nation  in  any 
hour  when  she  might  simply  allow  her 
chieftain  to  topple  while  she  took  the 
reins  of  government  into  her  owni  hands — 
hands  that  still  reek  with  treacheries  and 
atrocities? 

Democracy  alone  isn't  enough!  Don't  for- 
get this — that  no  nation  is  good  or  bad 
because  it  has  a  king,  a  parliament,  a  vast 
navy  or  a  Republican  or  a  Democratic 
president.  If  is  good  only  if  the  rank  and 
file  of  its  people  are  good.  It  is  as  simple 
as  that ! 

The  new  world  for  which  we  long  and 
pray  must  be  a  world  of  righteousness!  We 
have  come  now  tothe  fateful  hour  when 
every  atom  of  every  stone  cries  out  for 
goodness  and  sympathy  and  mercy  in  the 
human  heart.  This  way  lies  the  way  to 
world-wide  peace! 

Ahead  of  us  are  two  roads:  world  peace 
or  planetary  desolation! 


"lofdc  "^aikl 


Bi^  (loJ»eni  Qad^pa^  JlintneA. 


FOR      THE      THIRD      WE  EK      OF      THE      MONTH 


Subject  for  group  discussion. 

THE  PURPOSES  OF  CHRIST 

Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  What  did  Christ  purpose  to  do  as  a  teacher  and  preacher f 


(John  18:37;  Luke  4:43) 
(John    9:4;    Matthew    20:28) 
(John  10:10) 


2.  What  ivere  the  zvorks  of  Christ  f 

3.  How  did  Christ  purpose  to  enrich  mens  lives? 

4.  How  did  Christ  plan  to  do  God's  ivill  and  to  complete  His  ivork  in  His 
creationf  (John  4:34) 

5.  How  is  it  that  zve  are  able  to  say  that  the  chief  purpose  of  Christ  has  been 
to  save  %is,  both  for  this  present  life  and  for  eternity? 

(Luke  9:56;  Matthew  20:28;  John  3:16;   10:10;   12:27) 


•  Resource  material'. 

WHAT  do  you  think  were  the  purposes 
that  dominated  the  mind  of  Christ? 
Were  most  of  them  the  same  purposes  that 
dominate  the  life  of  any  good  man  today? 
Was  there  a  special  purpose  that  over- 
topped the  others?  What  was  it? 

We  can  gain  some  knowledge  of  these 
purposes  from  the  New  Testament.  They 
hold  real  challenges  for  us  who  wish  to 
make  the  very  most  of  our  lives,  and  we 
do  well  to  look  at  some  of  them  carefully. 

One  consuming  purpose  was  to  teach 
truth  and  to  proclaim  righteousness  to  a 
world  that  needed  both.  He  was  a  popular 
teacher.  He  had  a  way  of  saying  things 
simply  and  tellingly.  Men  and  children 
knew  what  he  meant,  and  they  admired  his 
fearlessne€s  and  his  forthrightness.  He 
used  short  parables  or  stories  to  convey 
his  message.  For  illustrations  he  made 
liberal  use  of  the  common  and  the  beau- 
tiful things  that  were  close  at  hand — salt, 
bread,  yeast,  water,  a  sparrow  darting 
across  his  line  of  vision,  a  lily  standing 
tall  and  fair. 
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His  messages  dealt  with  love  and  pity, 
understanding  and  tenderness,  justice  and 
retribution,  service  and  goodness,  immor- 
tality and  with  the  Father  who  made  us  all. 
Yes,  Jesus  was  a  masterful  Teacher  with 
a  great  purpose  to  make  love  and  good- 
ness and  immortality  so  attractive  that  none 
of  us  need  ever  lose  the  way. 

Demonstrated  What  He  Taught 

But  he  purposed  also  to  do  what  many 
a  great  teacher  is  not  adept  at  doing :  He  '' 
demonstrated  what  He  taught.  He  wrote  a 
theorem  in  large  letters  before  the  eyes 
of  his  audience,  and  then  He  proceeded  to 
show  them  how  the  theorem  worked.  He 
carefully  explained  a  formula — a  formula 
for  happiness  or,  more  often,  for  help- 
fulness— and  then  He  took  up  the  test-tubes 
and  demonstrated  that  the  formula  would 
work  in  the  laboratory  of  experience. 

He  was  no  drone,  this  Teacher.  He 
said  it  a  little  proudly  one  day :  "My 
Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  zcork." 
It  was  one  of  His  purposes,  to  do  deeds  i 
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'  of  helpfulness  with  poise  and  self  assur- 
ance wherever  He  went.  Nothing  seemed 
'  too  difficult  for  Him.  His  deeds-  of  helpful- 
ness were  always  performed  for  the  sake 
of  others.  He  had  a  purpose  that  amounted 
almost  to  a  passion — to  enrich  and  enlarge 
the  lives  of  the  poor  and  the  lonely  and 
the  iiarrow-horizoned  and  the  lost  who 
groped  their  way  along  beside  Him. 

This  enrichment  was  fitted  to  the  indi- 
I  vidual  cases.  For  one  it  was  sympathy  in 
the  darkness  of  bereavement.  For  another 
it  was  a  helping  hand.  For  another  it  was 
I  a  word  of  hope  or  challenge  or  inspira- 
t  tion  or  steadiness.  And  for  some  it  was 
(the  lifting  of  physical  or  spiritual  barriers. 
j  "I  am  come,"  said  He,  "that  ye  might 
I  have  life,  and  that  ye  might  have  it  mure 
^abundantly." 

;  This  enrichment  was  at  its  best  when- 
lever  it  came  to  immediate  fruitage  in  some 
jlife  that  had  felt  His  transforming  touch. 
i  You  remember  this  in  Zaccheus ;  he  had 
I  the  despicable  job  of  collecting  high  taxes 
from  the  Jews  for  the  Roman  treasury. 
We  can  imagine  how  unpopular  he  must 
have  been.  But  his  mone3'-gathering  life 
came  under  the  spell  of  One  whose  whole 
outlook  on  life  was  to  give  and  not  to  get. 
Something  had  to  happen.  It  did. 

Zaccheus  made  a  little  speech  which 
would  have  been  the  sheerest  kind  of 
jhj-pocrisy  except  for  the  fact  that  he  meant 
every  word  of  it :  "Lord,  the  half  of  my 
goods  I  give  to  the  poor,  and  if  I  have 
wrongfully  exacted  aught  of  any  man,  I 
restore  him  fourfold."  It  takes  a  spiritual 
I  revolution  to  put  words  like  those  on  a 
man's  lips ! 

What  bid  Jesus  Mean? 

There  was  another  purpose  of  Jesus,  and 
it  is  enough  to  startle  us  if  we  weigh 
his  words.  Listen :  "I  have  meat  to  eat 
that  ye  know  not  of.  .  .  .  IMy  meat  is  to 
|ldo  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  and  to 
finish   his  zvork."   To   finish   God's   work ! 


What  did  Jesus  mean  by  that?  It  may 
help  us  to  understand  His  meaning  if  we 
recall  the  scene.  He  had  just  had  a  search- 
ing conversation  with  the  Samaritan 
woman  at  the  well  at  Sychar.  In  that 
talk  He  had  probed  deeply  into  her  rela- 
tionship to  God.  She  was  a  woman  who 
had  openly  flouted  the  laws  of  men  and  of 
God.  Jesus  knew  it  and  He  rayed  her 
soul  with  evangelistic  zeal  to  win  her 
back  to.  w^ays  of  morality  and  religion. 
Was  this  an  effort  to  finish  God's  work? 
God  had  created  her  and  given  her  the 
gift  of  eternal  life.  He  had  provided  her 
with  countless  opportunities  to  do  good. 
She  had  spurned  and  condemned  them. 
Then  Jesus  stepped  in  to  try  to  bring  her 
soiled  life  back  to  God.  Was  that  trying 
to  finish  the  Father's  work? 

Christ's  Program 

Or,  would  you  say  that  even  this  act 
fell  short  of  what  Jesus  meant  when  He 
talked  of  finishing  the  work  of  God?  Was 
Jesus  really  referring  to  His  impending 
sacrifice  upon  the  Cross?  Was  His  deep 
interest  in  this  one  case  of  need  for  spir- 
itual redemption  simply  a  prelude  to  that 
awful  tragedy  on  Golgotha?  In  the  fullest 
sense  He  could  hardly  finish  the  work  of 
God  in  just  that  one  case,  but  He  could 
finish  it  in  His  oft'ering  Himself  on  the 
Cross.  And  that  He  did! 

Christ's  chief  purpose  was  to  save  us 
all,  both  for  this  life  and  for  the  next. 
After  Jesus  had  talked  with  the  woman 
at  Sychar  so  searchingly  she  went  back 
to  her  village  with  these  words:  "Come, 
see  a  man  that  told  me  all  things  that  ever 
I  did:  Is  not  this  the  Christ f" 

Those  to  whom  she  brought  this  news 
decided  that  they,  too,  would  see  Him. 
Many  of  them  believed  on  Him  then,  and 
someone  uttered  a  word  that  still  shines 
with  satisfaction  and  joy.  Speaking  to  her, 
this  unnamed  person  said:  "We  no  longer 
believe  because  of  thy  saying;  for  zve  have 
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heard  him  oz^rselves,  and  knozv  that  this 
is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Savior  of  the 
zuorld." 

How  about  you,  fellow?  Has  Christ  be- 
come more  than  a  name  to  you  ?  Has  some- 
thing in  these  long,  strenuous  months 
awakened  you  to  new  interest  in  His  pur- 
poses for  you  life's  enrichment  here  and 
for  your  eternal  salvation?  And  what  have 
you  done  about   it? 

Have  you  told  anyone  else  about  Him 
so  that  His  purposes  might  be  extended  to 
that  friend's  life  also?  Which  of  His  pur- 
poses mean  the  most  to  you  ?  Which  of  them 
challenge  you  to  try  to  follow  His  example? 

For  His  purposes  really  become  con- 
tagious in  our  lives  if  we  become  true 
Christians.  We  who  bear  that  name  must 
realize  our  responsibility  for  deliberately 
trying  to  shape  our  lives  according  to  His 
will   and   His   purposes. 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  say  proudly 
that  we  are  Christians.  We  should  try  to 


prove  that  our  claim  to  be  Christian  is 
true.  That  calls  for  the  same  kind  of 
laboratory  proof  that  Jesus  employed  so 
effectively  and  so  unconsciously.  A  tree, 
as  He  reminded  us,  is  known  by  its  fruit. 

Would  you  say  that  immature  fruit — 
unripened  fruit — is  any  more  disappointing 
to  us  than  immature  Christians  are  to  Him? 

When.  He  demonstrated  so  patiently 
how  one  may  come  to  ripeness  of  Christian 
character,  don't  you  think  He  must  have 
expected  that  we  should  gladly  and  pur- 
posefully set  ourselves  to  the  joyful  task 
of  becoriiing  Christians  worthy  of  His 
life  and  of  His  death? 

How  can  we  excuse  ourselves  if  we  fail 
to  do  that? 

How  true  do  you  think  it  would  be  to 
say  that  all  of  His  purposes  came  to  a 
focus  at  one  point — to  help  us  to  live  at 
our  best  in  this  life  and,  through  a  saving 
faith  in  Him,  to  live  at  our  best  for 
eternity  ? 


7<^  Stuid-TC^ 


/T  FINE-LOOKING  young  soldier  stopped  in  to  see  me  recently.  Boys  do  grow  up 
quicl<.ly  in  Ihis  two-fisted  Army  that's  cleaning  up  the  earth's  ulcerated  spots  so  that 
they  can  be  healed  altogether. 

The  last  time  that  I  had  seen  this  boy  he  was  in  knickers.  There  he  now  stood,  a 
pilot  in  the  air  corps  and  a  serious,  intelligent  young  man  with  a  very  determined  look 
on   his  face. 

"Boy!  How  good  you  do  look!"  I  exclaimed.  "The  Army  has  dene  something  for 
you,  all  right!" 

"More  than  you  know,  sir,"  my  soldier  replied  proudly.  "It  took  the  kid  nonsense 
cut  of  me  and  taught  me  that  I  had  a  man-size  job  to  do  in  this  world. 

"When  I  first  went  into  the  cockpit  of  a  plane  with  a  pilot,  handling  that  thing 
looked  like  baby  stuff  to  me.  The  high-school  ego  began  to  curl  my  upper  lip  as  I 
thought,  'Nothing  to  it.  I've  got  this  thing  licked  already.'  But  one  day  the  instructor 
said,  offhand,  'Take  'er  up!'  And  he  left  me  staring  at  a  box-like  thing  that  might 
easily  have  proved  to  be   my  coffin. 

"I  wished  mightily  that  the  instructor  would  go  up.  I  wanted  the  comfort  of  his 
presence  beside  me.  But  he  had  been  building  up  my  courage  for  the  first  moment 
when  I'd  be  on  my  own. 

"Like  a  flash,  a  verse  of  Scripture  that  I  had  learned  in  Sunday  school  came  to  my 
mind:  'I  will  guide  thee.'  And  that,  sir,  was  the  instant  of  my  conversion  to  implicit 
•faith  in  Cod.  It  made  a  different  being  of  me  to  get  away  up  there  'solo.'  Somehow, 
I  felt  perfectly  safe  and  secure.   I  was  alone  with  my  Cod." 

That  boy  had  really  grown  up  to  be  a  soldier  and  a  man,  hadn't  he? 

We  don't  have  to  be  down  on  our  knees  to  address  our  Heavenly  Father.  When  we 
pray  earnestly  and  sincerely.  He  will  hear  us  wherever  we  are,  in  our  homes,  in  the 
churches,  on  the  battlefields. — Henry  F.  Milans  in  "The  Red  Shield" 


^Ofuc  ^aikl 


Bi^  floI^eAi  QaAfx2A  ludnen. 


OR   THE   FOURTH   WEEK   OF   THE   MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion. 

WHAT  ARE  WE  THANKFUL  FOR? 

>  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  JVhy  should  zvc  give  thanks  to  God? 

(Psalms  92:1;  95:2;  Luke  17:17,   18;  Epheslans  5:20) 

2.  Is  there  any  connection  between  thanksgiving  and  courage?         (A«ts  28:15) 

3.  Why  are  the  righteous  judgments  of  God  so  deserving  of  our  fhankfulnessf 

(Psalm   119:62,    164) 

4.  What  are  the  advantages  of  a  constant  mingling  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer 

I  m  our  lives f  (Philippians   4:6) 

5.  Why  should  zve  he  continually  thankful  for  being  able  ta  live  victorious 
^                 Christian  lives f  (I  Corinthians  15:57) 

I  — ^ 

,»  Resource  material: 

ilTHAT   are   you    most   thankful    for 


to- 
day? Is  it  for  the  cessation  of  hos- 
ilities  in  this  greatest  of  all  wars?  Are 
'ou  thankful  because  the  English-speaking 
eoples  were  able  to  use  the  atomic  bomb? 
Vre  you  most  thankful  because  j^ou  have 
ilready  been  discharged  from  the  service — 
\r  because  you  expect  to  be  released  very 
oon,  or  that  A'our  life  has  been  spared 
lid  that  your  dear  ones  at  home  have  been 
jreserved  in  health  and  strength  and  free- 
!om  ? 

j  Only  a  few  months  ago  the  cynics  would 

ave  demanded  to  know  what  j^ou  had  to  be 

ankful    for.    Even   before   V-J    Day   the 

ore  sober  of  us  might  have  wondered  how 

is  Thanksgiving  Day  could  find  us  truly 

ankful  as  w^e  wish  to  be. 

j  But  now  we  are  thankful.  Our  land  has 

leen  saved  from  bombs  and  from  invasion. 

fhe  fires  of  hatred  burned  at  terrible  cost 

ise where,  but  our  homes  were  kept  free 

jrom  terror  and  rapine. 

^  Little   children   shivered   from   cold   and 

'wasted  away  for  lack  of  food,  but  we  here 


in  America  were  in  comparative  comfort. 
For  all  of  these  things  we  are  trul}^ 
thankful. 

Vice  and  sin  and  corruption  of  every 
sort  have  stained  the  fair  image  of  God 
in  His  children  throughout  all  the  world. 
Are  we  not  truly  thankful  that  the  flood- 
tides  of  all  this  have  been  turned  and  we 
seem  to  be  beating  our  way  slowly  back 
again  to  decency? 

Counfing  Our   Blessings 

What  are  some  of  the  things  for  which 
we  are  truly  thankful?  Suppose  we  try  to 
look  at  a  few  of  them. 

First,  we  might  look  at  a  picture.  In  it 
are  people  wearing  strange-looking  clothes. 
The  hats — even  the  men's  hats — look  queer. 
The  women  wear  skirts  unbelievably  long. 
The  men  carry  rifles  on  their  shoulders 
and  there  are  buckles  on  their  shoes. 

Yes,  you  have  guessed  it !  These  are 
the  Pilgrims !  They  are  on  their  way  to  a 
church  for  the  first  Thanksgiving  service 
on  these  shores.  The  turkey  and  corn  and 
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potatoes  and  berries  and  pie  can  wait. 
These  thankful  people  are  on  their  way 
to  their  simple  house  of  God,  for  the 
governor  sent  out  a  proclamation. 

This  picture  at  which  we  are  looking  is 
a  motion  picture.  The  men  and  women 
and  children  walk  sturdily.  It  is  also  a 
sound  picture.  A  psalm  rises  within  the 
little  church.  The  people  sing  lustily.  There 
is  no  pipe  organ.  They  perhaps  do  not 
sihg  as  well  as  your  home  choir.  They  have 
no  expensive  hymnals.  But  the  singing  is 
lusty  and  brave,  because  it  is  thankful. 

They  are  thankful  because  God  has  spared 
most  of  their  lives,  but  there  are  empty 
places  in  the  pews.  The  death-rate  has  been 
high.  There  has  been  no  antitetanus,  no 
sulfanilamide,  no  penicillin,  no  blood  plas- 
ma, no  tyrothrycin. 

Some  of  the  faces  are  pinched.  Stores  of 
food  had  dwindled  before  the  coming  of  the 
harvests.  There  have  been  rigors  and  hard- 
ships, exposure  and  worries.  Simplicity 
and  sternness  have  been  written  into  their 
faces  and  the  lines  still  show  as  they  sing. 

You  and  I  ought  to  remember  this  pic- 
ture this  morning  and  thank  God  for 
founding  fathers  who  had  an  ample  place 
for  religion  as  they  founded  this  great 
country  that  is  ours! 

A   More   Modern   Picture 

But  let's  look  also  at  a  second  picture. 
Some  of  you  saw  it  last  Thanksgiving  on 
the  front  cover  of  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  It  showed  the  stooping  shoulders  of 
a  girl,  swarthy  enough  to  have  be«n  in 
occupied  Italy.  Over  her  sagging  shoulders 
was  the  heavy  army  overcoat  of  a  GI  ser- 
geant. The  coat  was  dusty  and  worn  but 
warm  for  those  thin  shoulders.  On  the  coat 
her  grateful  fingers  had  sewed  a  small 
American  flag. 

She  was  seated,  with  bowed  head  and 
folded  hands,  as  if  in  an  attitude  of  prayer 
or  thanksgiving.  In  her  lap  was  an  Army 
mess-kit,  filled  with  food.  Beside  her  was 


a  broken  column — broken  like  the  hopes 
of  her  people.  But  in  the  picture  was  an- 
other column,  as  beautiful  as  the  other  and 
still  standing.  Beside  the  bowed  figure  was 
a  broken  chain,  a  symbol  of  the  shackles 
that  had  been  stricken  from  her  Nazi- 
ridden  people.  The  food  on  the  mess-kit  in 
her  lap  was  a  symbol  of  the  bounty  of  a 
free  America  whose  GI's  brought  no  chains. 
This  lonely,  pathetic  girl  is  a  symbol 
of  the  terrible  host  of  those  whom  war 
has  scourged  and  desolated  until  the  least, 
bit  of  kindness  and  sympathy  is  an  event 
to  give  them  hope.  And  that  ray  of  hope 
lights  the  flame  of  thanksgiving  on  the 
altar  of  the  heart. 

True    Thankfulness 

We  can  be  thankful  today,  you  and  I, 
that  hope  has  not  been  crushed  entirely 
from  the  world,  and  we  can  be  glad  for 
the   prospect   of  better   tomorrows. 

But  there  is  a  third  picture  also  for  our 
consideration  as  we  try  to  remind  our- 
selves how  thankful  we  should  be.  It  is 
the  home  where  you  would  rather  be  than 
anywhere  else.  You  know  every  chair  in 
that  home.  Perhaps  you  remember  where 
the  Bible  is.  You  can  see  the  kitchen  with 
jMom's  pies  and  other  good  things.  You 
can  see  the  dining  room  table  set  and 
loaded.  If  you  are  not  able  to  be  home  this 
Thanksgiving  you  can  see  your  chair  there. 
And  if  you  are  able  to  be  home  you  cam 
see  yourself  leaning  back  in  your  chair  and 
telling  Mom  how  much  better  she  can 
cook  than  all  the  cooks  in  the  Army  or 
Navy  or  Alarine  Corps. 

In  this  picture  you  will  see  a  radio  and 
a  telephone  and  you  will  feel  the  presence 
of  loved  ones  and  good  friends.  You  will 
see  the  home  community  that  you  love, 
with  the  schools  and  the  home  church  and 
all  those  things  that  have  endeared  it  to 
you. 

Now  set  this  third  picture  against  the 
second.  How  much  you  have  to  be  thankful : 
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for !  Thank  God  again  for  the  freedom  and 
the  blessings  which  your  people  possess ! 

And  set  the  third  picture  against  the 
first.  How  much  you  have  to  be  thankful 
for !  Be  sure  you  offer  a  prayer  of  deep 
gratitude  and  thanksgiving  for  all  of  the 
good   gifts  of  God! 

If  you  can  look  carefully  at  these  three 
-pictures  without  feeling  gratitude  and 
thankfulness  surging  within  you  toward 
God,  then  you  are  not  worthy  of  some  of 
the  greatest  gifts  that  God  has  lavished 
upon  you  and  upon  your  people.  The  free- 
dom that  5'ou  have  taken  for  granted  was 
purchased  dearly  b)'  the  brave  people  in 
that  first  picture — and  b}--  others.  And  the 
freedom  which  some  of  you  helped  to 
[secure  for  the  enslaved  peoples  of  the 
world  must  be  all  the  sweeter  to  them  be- 
cause they  had  lost  it  for  awhile. 


You   Have   Helped   Preserve   Freedom 


Perhaps  before  this  war  most  of  us  had 
jforgotten  that  our  greatest  gifts  carried  a 
iheavy  price  tag  for  someone.  But  you 
ly^oung  men  and  women  who  have  given  your 
:youth,  your  energy — all  that  is  you  to  this 
■):ause  of  freedom — realize  the  cost. 
j  And  surely  the  freedom  that  has  been 
preserved  for  j^our  dear  ones  at  home  must 
seem  all  the  dearer  to  5'ou  if  you  have 
jseen  its  antithesis  elsewhere  in  conquered 
jlands ! 

i  How  easily  you  and  I  take  some  of  our 
Igreatest  gifts  for  granted!  What  obliga- 
tion do  we  have  for  the  greatest  gifts  that 
God  has  given  us?  What  is  our  obligation 
for  our  political  freedom?  For  our  loved 
ones?  For  our  material  blessings?  And 
:«what  is  our  obligation  for  God's  infinite  gift 
xpi  His  Son  to  us  for  our  redemption  and 
for  our  eternal  happiness? 

Be   thankful,    man!    For    if   we   are   not 

thankful,  in  this  fateful  hour  in  the  history 

of  our  world,  we  must  seem  to  be  unworthy 

f    God's    gifts    of    life    and   freedom   and 

oved  ones  and  immortality ! 


BIBLE    READINGS    FOR    THE    MONTH 

{Selected    by    The    American    Bible    Society) 

Victory 

1.  Assurances  of.   Romans  8:15-18. 

2.  Gratitude  for.   I  Cor.   15:57,  58. 

3.  Reaching  forth.   Phil.  3:13,  14. 

4.  More  than  victory.   Romans  8:37-39, 

5.  Overcoming  the  world.  I  John  5:3-5. 

Contentment 

6.  With  my  lot.   Phil.  4:11-13. 

7.  Trusting  Cod.    Psalms  91:1-3. 

8.  In  Cod's  keeping.  Psalms  77:6,   11,   12. 

9.  In  prison.  Acts   16:23-25. 

10.  In  presence  of  the  enemy.  Psalms  23:5,  6. 

Knowledge 

11.  Springs  from  desire.  John  7:14,  17. 

12.  Truth  sets  free.  John  8:31,  32. 

13.  Christian  truth.  Luke   1:3,  4. 

14.  Wisdom  of  Cod.  Romans  11:33-36. 

15.  Abounding  in  judgment.   Phil.  1:9,  10. 

16.  Brings  grace  and  peace.   II  Peter   1:2,  3. 

17.  Renewing  the  mind.  Romans  12:1,  2. 

Doing  God's  Will 

18.  Are  friends  of  Jesus.   John    15:14-16. 

19.  Jesus  our   Example.   John    13:15-17. 

20.  Doers  of  the  Word.  James   1  :22-25. 

21.  On  Sunday.  Matt.  12:11,  12. 

22.  Creater  works.  John   14:12. 

23.  Coiden  rule.  Luke  6:31-35. 

24.  Workmen  not  ashamed.   11  Tim.  2:15. 

The  Law  of  Love 

25.  The  Createst  Commandment.  Mark  12:30,  31, 

26.  Paul's  greeting.   Eph.  6:23,  24. 

27.  Without  dissimulation.   Romans  12:9. 

28.  Cod's  love.  John  3:16,  17. 

29.  Love  one  another.  1  John  4:7-11. 

30.  The  measure  of  love.   I  John  4:18-21, 

31.  Christ's  love  in  us.  Eph.  3:17-19. 


Definition  of  a  chow  line:  The  man  be- 
hind the  man,  behind  the  man,  behind  the 
man,   behind  the  man  .   .   . 


"Out  with  it!"  said  the  pilot.  "If  you 
can't  say  it,   sing  it." 

The  GI  took  a  long  breath  and  sang: 
"Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot  and 
never  brought  to  mind?  The  bombardier 
fell  overboard— he's  half  a  mile  behind." 


In  1943  the  girls  said:  "What  a  man!" 
In  1944  the  girls  said :  "What— A  man." 
In  1945  the  girls  said:  "What's  a  man?" 


Young  Wife  (coyly)  :  Wouldn't  you 
be  surprised,  dear,  if  I  gave  you  a  check 
for  your  birthday? 

Hubby :    I   certainly  would. 

Wife :  Well,  here  it  is,  already  made  out, 
ready  for  you  to  sign! 


Boot:  "Sorry,  Sir,  but  it  didn't  say 
anything  on  the  bulletin  board  about 
that."— RLS. 


Sailor :  "Please,  sir,  I'd  like  next  week 

off  if   it's  convenient." 

CO  :  "Oh,  you  would — ^what's  up  ?" 
Sailor:    "Well,   my   girl's   going  on   her 

honeymoon,  and  I'd  like  to  go  with  her." 
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CO :    Soldier,    are    you    saving    half    of 
what  you  earn? 

GI :  No,  sir,  I  don't  get  that  much. 


Soldier:  I  was  out  with  my  nurse  last 
night. 

Sailor:  You're  old  enough  to  go  out 
by  yourself. 

Guard:    Halt!    Who    goes    there? 
S2c:    Shhh;    I    ain't    goin'.    I'm    comin' 
back. 


Number  One  song  hit  of  the  week:  "I 
Wish  I  Had  a  Paper  Dollar  I  Could  Call 
My   Own."  ii 

A  Pullman  porter  was  doing  his  best 
to  get  a  big  tip  from  a  lieutenant.  As  the 
train  neared  the  latter's  state,  the  porter 
asked,  "Would  3'o'll  like  to  be  brushed  off 
now,  Commander?"  "Yeah,"  was  the  reply. 
'Let  me  carry  yo'  grips.  Captain,"  he 
continued.  "Okay,"  said  the  officer.  "Now 
be  careful  down  them  steps,  Commodore," 
added  the  porter,  "and  don't  forget  yo' 
porter,  Admiral." 

With  a  nod  the  lieutenant  reached  into 
his  pocket  and  handed  the  porter  a  dime. 
Not  to  be  outdone,  the  porter  replied. 
"So  long,  Mac." 


Two  GIs  were  seated  together  in  a  J 
crowded  bus.  One  of  them  noticed  that  the, 
other  had  his  eyes  closed.  i 

"Whatsa  matter,  Bill,"  he  asked,  "feel-j 
ing  ill?"  I 

"I'm  all  right,"  said  Bill,  "but  I  hatej 
to  see  ladies  standing." 


Private  (in  guardhouse)  :  "My  only 
crime  was  being  born  with  more  brains 
than  the  first  sergeant — and  telling  him  so." 


S 


O  long  as  you  still  live 

And  I  still  live 
My  heart  shall  hoard  the  long-remem- 
bered things 
We  two  made  part  of  one  another. 
The  sun  in  my  life, 
The  warm  color  of  joy, 
Quiet  evening  shadows  on  the  lawn. 
The  clear  crisp  autumn  days, 
The  vivid  whip  and  tang 
Of  crowded  city  streets. 
The  simple  dignity 
Of  Sunday  in  a   town  we   knew  and 

loved. 
The  fun  of  dancing  to  a  favorite  tune, 
The  quiet  glory  of  your  smile. 
The  sharp  pain  of  saying  good-by 
For  perhaps  a  little  while. 
Perhaps  forever. 
So  long  as  you  still  live 
And  I  still  live 
We'll  get  together. 
Till  then — 
My  heart  remembers. 

By     SERGEANT    G.     N.     BATTLE 

(Reprinted  by  permission  from  Classmate) 


